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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


en 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, May 5th, will be issued, 

gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 

which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 

plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

NGLAND is the poorer this week by a great poet. On 
Sunday afternoon, Mr. Matthew Arnold was in Liver- 
pool, walking with his wife towards the landing-stage, where he 
expected his daughter to disembark from the‘ Aurania.’ He was 
in full health and spirits, and on the previous two days had been 
unusually buoyant, even, perhaps, a little “fey,’—too full of 
boyish energy for his years. Suddenly he fell forward, and in 
a few minutes, while being carried to a doctor’s house, he died. 
He had long known that his heart was unsound ; but his per- 
manent danger affected his energy as little as his genial temper, 
and he died with unclouded brain and undiminished powers. 
Best so for him, though not for those who survive, or for those 
who mourn him, which includes every man of cultivation who 
speaks English. We have said enough of his genius elsewhere, 
and have only to add here that there has scarcely lived a man 
better loved by his own, or more tenderly regarded by his 
friends. He ought to have lain in Westminster Abbey ; but it 
was his own wish to rest, like his father, in Laleham Church- 
yard, and there on Thursday he was buried. The Times com- 
plains that he was not honoured by the nation, and if it 
means that his work was ill-rewarded, it has reason; but for 
us he was the poet; and as poet it is enough to have been 

Matthew Arnold, and so be secure of earthly immortality. 








But little hope now remains for the Emperor Frederick. 
The doctors differ as to the precise course of his disease, the 
Germans believing that the cancer is spreading lower down, 
while Sir Morell Mackenzie maintains that blood-poisoning 
has set in; but all admit that the end must be very near. On 
Thursday, indeed, it was believed that the end had come; buta 
discharge from the throat, supposed to be through the bursting 
of an abscess in the trachea, temporarily relieved the Emperor, 
whose sufferings are so great that he told his chaplain to pray 
rather for his deliverance than his life. The telegrams of 2.30, 
Friday, are relatively favourable; but recovery now would be 
almost a miracle. The Emperor maintains his courage to the 
last, performs every indispensable duty, though the Crown 
Prince has been invested with full powers to represent the 
Sovereign, and faces his fate like a Christian and a Hohen- 
zollern. The spectacle is indescribably sad, when the baffled 
hopes of Europe are taken into the account; and one under- 
stands why the Berliners stand in thousands for hours round 
the palace, waiting for a chance word from the physicians. 


General Boulanger is still marching to his goal. On Sunday 





—after, be it recollected, he had proclaimed himself the enemy 
of Parliamentarism—he was elected for the great Department 
of the Nord by the amazing majority of 96,000 votes over his 
opponent, the Opportunist, M. Foucart. Nine thousand votes 
were given to M. Moreau also, and 100,000 electors did not 
poll; but as a large proportion of them abstained rather 
than offend the ruling powers, that does not diminish 
the importance of the victory. The acquiescent make good 
supporters for a Dictator. On the arrival of the news, the 
General, who had not even visited the Nord, and who had left 
electioneering tc his friends, issued a proclamation thanking 
the electors for resisting intimidation, and for demanding 
with him “ the dissolution of the Chamber and the revision of 
a Constitution not only anti-Republican, but of a usurping 
character.” France, says the General, demands a Constituent 
Assembly to restore to the people that “large place” in 
politics which they are always promised and always deprived 
of. He means, it is believed, the right to give direct and final 
decisions through plébiscites. 


General Boulanger is one of the oldest men who has tried 
for supreme power in France. He was born in 1837, and is 
therefore fifty-one years old. His mother was a Miss 
Griffith, believed to have been a Welsh lady, and he is 
in person singularly unlike the popular idea of him. 
There is not a trace of the charlatan in his face, which 
is that of a thoughtful, over-determined Staff officer trained 
to scientific thinking, and as much German as French. He 
has had thirty years’ experience in the Army, though not 
in high positions, and is reckoned by his comrades an excel- 
lent, if not a first-class officer. They say he can organise, 
and this is repeated more strongly by those who were ina 
position to watch his short-lived administration of the 
War Office, where he made himself at once supreme, and 
where he contrived, without relaxing discipline, to make 
himself considered the soldier’s friend. Of his inner character 
his acquaintances seem to know little, but they credit him 
with daring courage, much ambition, and a most determined 
will. He professes to be without party feeling, and is pro- 
bably at heart, like most strong men in France who are not 
Legitimists, a Jacobin who can govern. 


On Thursday, the Chamber reassembled, and passed three 
extraordinary votes. It first, after listening to a speech in 
which M. Floquet declared that the Republic must defend 
itself against pretenders, and must delay Revision till dic- 
tatorship was impossible, voted confidence in the Ministry 
by 379 to 177. It then, after rejecting motions for adjourn- 
ment, fixed to-day for the discussion on Revision, and 
the appointment of the Committee, the vote being 340 
to 215. And then, by 305 votes to 175, it ordered M. 
Floquet’s speeches to be printed and placarded, an honour, 
if we remember aright, voted to Robespierre just before 
his execution. It is difficult to misunderstand the meaning 
of such votes as these. The Chamber does not like 
General Boulanger, and will gladly help M. Floquet to resist 
him if he has the power; but it is mortally afraid of the 
General, and when the: demand is clearly in his interest, accedes 
to it. General Boulanger took his seat on Thursday, and 
was present during these proceedings; but he only looked on 
smilingly, uttering no word. As he passed out through the 
lobby, it was noticed that many Deputies uncovered, and his 
reception by the crowd on his return was, a correspondent 
writes to us, cordial, though not enthusiastic. 


Mr. Goschen on Wednesday made a most powerful and 
instructive speech at Croydon, in the first half of which he 
pointed out that the Gladstonians, after accepting and admiring 
the County Government Bill, had veered round, and found 
that they must attack it upon details. He believed that the 
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cause of that change of front was that they expected Con- 
servatives and Unionists to quarrel over the Bill, and finding 
that hope disappointed, they determined, as one of them 
admitted, to indulge in a little obstruction. Mr. Stansfeld 
even, who thought the Bill so good that he wished he had 
been its author, had now found out that the Bill was not what 
he had fancied,—was, in fact, not a Radical measure at all, but 
“a Tory measure with a democratic veneer.” Mr. Goschen 
then defended his Budget from the charge of being drawn in 
the interest of the classes. He had relieved the taxpayer by 
reducing interest and paying off debt, and he had laid 
no tax of any kind upon the lower-class consumer. The 
tax upon horses and wheels is not an Imperial tax at all, and 
does not affect the Treasury, being, as it is, a mere alterna- 
tive to ordinary rates. He admitted that he was looking round 
for new taxes, for we were relying upon too few, and forgetting 
that taxes were not merely imposts, but sources of power, which 
enabled us to administer and to defend the country. 


The foreign division of Mr. Goschen’s speech has been 
little noticed ; but we are concerned to believe that it was the 
most important of all. Mr. Goschen is not Foreign Secre- 
tary, but he has a singularly wide knowledge of foreign 
opinion, and of the drift of foreign politics; and it saddens 
us to find our own pessimism fully confirmed by him. 
Not only, he says, cannot it be said that we are living under a 
cloudless sky, but it cannot be said that the clouds are no 
bigger than a man’s hand. “There are heavy clouds hanging 
over many parts of Europe; nor am I thinking only” of that 
sad scene in Berlin. “The situation in Europe is an anxious 
situation ;” and he trusted that if an emergency arose, the 
people of this country would lay aside party spirit. He felt 
confident it would be so, and that any foreign nation would be 
mistaken if they relied upon our domestic difficulties, “and 
thought they could paralyse our arm, if that arm were raised for 
the defence of our shores and the maintenance of our honour 
and interests.” That is not reassuring from a specially qualified 
Minister whose interest is a higher price of Consols. Clearly 
the Government is watching events in France with close 
attention, and is not so satisfied, as inferior Tories are, that the 
fall of the Republic will be to English advantage. There is 
no visible cause for panic ; but “ Watch, and keep your ships in 
the Channel, and your cartridge-stores quite full,” would not 
be an unwise order of the day. 


The illness of the Emperor Frederick, of course, inter- 
rupts European negotiations; but it should be noted that 
Austrian and Hungarian papers are bursting with anger 
against Prince Bismarck. Their theory, evidently, is that he 
is selling Austrian interests for a modus vivendi with Russia, 
and they are passionately angry, and ask if this is to be the 
end of the Austro-German alliance. They are, of course, 
strongly in favour of the Battenberg marriage, and roundly 
aceuse the German Chancellor of disloyalty to his master. 
We would advise our readers to pause before taking all this 
in. That Prince Bismarck is sacrificing the interests, real or 
supposed, of the ruling classes in Austria-Hungary in order to 
avert an alliance between France and Russia, we think nearly 


‘ certain ; but we doubt his throwing over the alliance, which is 


with the Hapsburgs, not their people. We conceive Prince 
Bismarck to be ripening the old project of a partition of 
the Balkans, and to be chiefly puzzled by the Italian dislike 
to see Russia at Constantinople. He does not want to lose 
Italy, and does not see exactly what compensation to offer. 
He will find one yet, for a French Dictator will need the 
priests, and cannot, therefore, be a cordial ally of Italy. 


The debate on the second reading of the Local Government 
Bill this week was chiefly noticeable for a very able speech 
made on Monday night by Mr. Chamberlain, who professed a 
very strong general approval of the Bill, though objecting 
to the Government proposals in regard to the police, and 
expressing his intention of voting against them on that par- 
ticular. The compromise on this point he does not, however, 
consider as one “ which seriously detracts from the merits of 
the Bill.” Mr. Chamberlain’s hint that he should be prepared 
some day or other to trust Irish local bodies with the control 
of their own police, we have dealt with at length elsewhere. To 
us, such a proposal seems only one degree less objectionable 
than Home-rule. Mr. Chamberlain urged the Government to 
call the selected members of the County Councils Alder- 
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men, and defended their creation. The rest of his speech wy; 
taken up by an appeal to the Temperance party to accept a 
licensing clauses, and by a suggestion that the money peat 
from the 20 per cent. inerease on liquor-licences should “ 
ear-marked as a fund out of which compensation should be 
paid in cases where licences were abolished. On the whole 
the speech was one likely to materially assist the passage of 
the Bill. It showed clearly how ridiculous is the notion pro. 
fessed by a certain section of the Radicals, that the Bill is 
really Tory in principle, and only overlaid with a thin demo. 
cratic veneer. 


The remainder of the debate, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday, was chiefly occupied by a discussion of the 
licensing clauses. Mr. Courtney, however, urged his pro- 
posals for proportional representation on the House on 
Monday, and Mr. Ritchie dealt with some of the objections 
made to the Bill, and announced one or two minor con. 
cessions. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s speech on Monday con. 
demned most emphatically the Government proposals in 
regard to the liquor traffic. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s humour 
has of late been somewhat forced. His story, however, of the 
Yankee politician who, when asked whether he was in favour 
of the Maine Law, replied, “ Yes, I’m in favour of the Maine 
Law; but I’m agin’ its enforcement,” was really excellent. 
The speech in itself was not persuasive ; Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
talk about recreant Radicals is not the way to rally the whole 
strength of the Temperance party. Mr. Caine’s speech on 
Tuesday was just as hostile to the Government scheme, but in 
far better taste, and so far more likely to effect its purpose. It 
was evident from the tone of the speeches on the Temperance 
side, that the teetotalers intend to fight the licensing clauses 
tooth and nail. 


Mr. Morley on Wednesday opened a Liberal bazaar at 
Darwen. Referring in his opening speech to Mr. Bright, he 
told his hearers not to forget that Mr. Bright opposed the 
Factory Acts,—a line of attack which, curiously enough, was 
once the stock device of Primrose League orators. The same 
evening, Mr. Morley addressed a public meeting at Blackburn, 
and received an address from the local Branch of the National 
League. Thespeech was an excellent example of Mr. Morley’s 
oratory at its best, and was full of happy allusions and quota- 
tions. For his purposes, nothing could have been more telling 
than the use of Lord Chatham’s words in regard to the Great 
Rebellion :—* There was ambition, there was violence, there 
was sedition. But no man shall persuade me that it was not 
the cause of liberty on the one side, and of tyranny on the 
other.” Yet, happy as is Mr. Morley in the use of such 
rhetorical artifices, his handling of practical points often 
lacks reality. What, for instance, could be less successful 
than his treatment of the riots at Mitchelstown and Ennis? 
Mr. Morley’s speech concluded by a studied attack upon Mr. 
Balfour, whom he described as “not always a very chivalrous 
man,” and whom he represented as treating the Irish Members 
“with the easy contempt of a white man for the Negroes of a 
cotton-plantation. Their antics and their drolleries amuse 
him, and if they carry it too far, he knows he can always lock 
them up.” Mr. Morley went on to apply to Mr. Balfour the 
lines from “ The Lotus-Eaters” which describe the attitude 
of “the Epicurean gods of the old world” towards mankind. 
Of course, if this means anything—and statesmen do not 
address mere literary epigrams to mass meetings—it means to 
impute to Mr. Balfour callousness to the sufferings of Ireland 
and delight in inflicting penalties on the Irish leaders. No 
doubt Mr. Balfour can afford to let this pass; but can we 
think after it that Mr. Morley is “always a very chivalrous 
man ” ? 


Mr. Peters, tht Secretary of the Workmen’s Association for 
the Abolition of the Sugar-Bounties, has been successful in 
his action against Mr. Bradlaugh, the jury awarding him £300 
damages. The libel was contained in a letter addressed by 
Mr. Bradlaugh to the Times, insinuating that Mr. Peters had 
got up bogus public meetings, the funds being supplied by 
leading Conservative Members of Parliament, including Lord 
Salisbury. The public interest of the case centred in the 
charge against the Prime Minister. As might have been 
expected, this entirely fell through, and Mr. Bradlaugh was 
obliged to admit, in the amplest possible manner, that he had 





been misled, and that the cheque sent to Mr. Peters by Lord 
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Salisbury was intended for and spent on a perfectly legitimate 
object,—the supply of a dinner to certain unemployed work- 
men. Mr. Bradlaugh, however, absolutely refused to withdraw 
the rest of his charge, though repeatedly pressed to do so 
by the Judge, and insisted, with the result mentioned above, 
on maintaining his plea of privilege and justification. It 
cannot be said that Mr. Bradlaugh showed here his usual 
reasonableness, while his power of grasping a legal distinction, 
often so acute, seemed for the time quite to have left him. 
His evident misapprehension of the nature of “ privilege” 
was very remarkable. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Chamberlain, in replying to addresses 
of congratulation presented by twenty Liberal Unionist 
Associations, at a conversazione given in the Birmingham 
Town Hall by the National Radical Union, dwelt upon the 
effect of his American visit. So far from his Unionist 
principles having been shaken, they were confirmed. The 
great majority of the representative men of all classes 
with whom he mixed did not approve of the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bills. The Americans, naturally enough, 
believe in their system of State rights, but “they do not grant 
them to people who they think will abuse them.” For in- 
stance, Utah’s claim to be a State is steadily resisted, though 
the people of Utah profess “their willingness to insert in 
their Constitution provisions making polygamy illegal.” The 
United States, however, do not stop here. “ Not only do they 
refuse Home-rule to Utah, but they have passed in regard to 
Utah a Coercion Bill to which the Crimes Act is a trifle.” The 
Bill takes away trial by jury altogether where the offence is 
polygamy. Mr. Chamberlain cited a good example of the way 
in which the democracy of America enforces the law. While 
he was in America, the Mayor and the whole Town Council of 
the City of Lincoln, the chief town in Nebraska, were sent to 
gaol for contempt of Court, on the order of a local Judge. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech closed by pointing out how the old 
party names no longer represent the old party ideas, and how 
acommon danger has brought a National Party into existence. 

The news from Bucharest has been bad throughout the 
week. The Government has dissolved the Chamber, in order 
that the elections may be free; but the peasants are not 
satisfied with this, and have commenced an agrarian war. 
They demand possession of the land they till. In many 
districts they have murdered the landlords or their agents, and 
they have begun to move in crowds upon Bucharest, where, 
again, the central telegraph-office has been burned down. The 
Territorial Army, or, as we should say, the Militia, was called 
out, but refused to act, and it was necessary to summon 
Regular troops from Moldavia, who, it is hoped, will restore a 
semblance of order. It is asserted that Russian intrigue is at 
the bottom of the émeute, and it appears to be probable that 
the Russians desire disorder, and are using old and serious 
agrarian grievances to produce it. Their idea is that with 
Roumania in anarchy, it will be less difficult to occupy the 
province when preparations are ripe for interference in 
Bulgaria. The same game is to be played in Servia also; but 
the agrarian question there is believed to be less menacing. 


The evidence given on Thursday before the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons now engaged in inquiring into the 
admission of strangers into the House, was of a very re- 
markable nature. Myr. Munro, Assistant-Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, described the manner in which 
dynamiters from America were watched by the police, how 
two of them were taken by Mr. J. Nolan, M.P., into the 
Strangers’ Gallery, and how Mr. Nolan also introduced to the 
House two daughters of General Millen, the well-known Fenian 
officer of the Clan-na-Gael. Mr. Munro further alleged that 
this General Millen “ was in communication with Mr. Nolan by 
means of letters conveyed by Millen’s daughters,” and that 
“one of the letters so conveyed was a letter of introduction to 
Melville,” the dynamite impresario. Mr. Nolan, in reply to 
these statements, though he admitted having shown two ladies 
named Millen over the House, would not acknowledge that he 
knew them to be daughters of General Millen, though he stated 
that he knew one of the ladies before, and that he also knew 
General Millen. It would be out of place to comment upon 
this evidence till the Committee has reported ; but undoubtedly 
the House must often be in extreme danger from the ruffians 
whom the rules do not prevent obtaining admission. 





The New York correspondent of the Daily News has tele- 
graphed to London part of a lecture delivered by Mr. Lowell 
—apparently on Saturday, but the date is not given—on 
behalf of the “ Independents,” the section of the Republicans 
which, by voting with the Democrats, secured Mr. Cleveland’s 
election. It is an assault on modern democracy in America 
for producing only small men. Mr. Lowell believes that the 
“boss system ”—that is, the system of local party organisa- 
tions each governed by a “boss” who manages the wire- 
pulling—is dwarfing all American politics. The “bosses” 
are base, and they will admit no one who will not 
obey their rules and echo their opinions. They make the 
doors so small, that only little men and crouching men can 
enter. That Mr. Lowell considers fatal, for “though an adequate 
amount of small change will give us the equivalent of any 
piece of money,” what aggregate of small men will amount to 
one great one ?—a frightfully anti-democratic sentiment. Mr. 
Lowell believes that old parties are never reformed from 
within, and therefore desires the formation of a party outside 
the two great factions which shall resolve to live for ends less 
material than the production of prosperity statistics. His 
peroration, which was a singularly noble one, will be found 
elsewhere; and all Unionists must wish Mr. Lowell success, if 
only because of the spiritual relation between their party and 
his own. We have our “ bosses,” too, here; and once the Irish 
Question is over, the first business of Unionists will be to crush 
them. 

Lord Dufferin, besides the conquest of Burmah and the forti- 
fication of the North-West frontier, has performed in India 
a considerable political service. He has greatly diminished 
the kind of tension always existing between the British 
Government and the Mahommedans. The Services prefer 
Hindoos, who have less independence of manner, and the 
Mahommedans do not adapt themselves so readily to the 
English method of education. They were, therefore, falling 
out of the public service, and Lord Dufferin perceiving that, 
has made it an object of his reign to induce them to enter it. 
He has encouraged them successfully to alter their mode of 
education; has made many Mussulman appointments; has 
learned Persian himself, which they consider a compliment, 
Persian being the old Court tongue of the Mogul Empire; 
and has alluded to them in speech after speech with 
friendliness and consideration. The result has been much 
manifestation of attachment to himself, and a display of 
unexpected loyalty, Mussulman gentlemen taking repeated 
occasions to say that they are opposed to representative 
institutions in India, and that as between the Queen and 
any native government—except, of course, their own—they 
intend to stand by the Queen. As the Mahommedans form 
incomparably the most powerful single class throughout India, 
South as well as North, this new amenity of tone, even if it 
does not go very deep, is most satisfactory. 


The friends of the late Mrs. Craik—the author of “ John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,” and “ A Noble Life”—have determined to erect 
a personal memorial to her in Tewkesbury Abbey, Tewkesbury 
being the place selected by her as the home of her most 
widely known hero, and the last place visited by her before her 
death. There is a fine thought in that selection, which treats 
the locale of a good novel as being as real as any place. 
The memorial will take the form of a marble medallion, 
which will be placed in that grand old abbey (which has lately 
been restored to a form in which it does not do the injustice 
it once did to its splendid architecture); and the Committee 
who are preparing the memorial have satisfied themselves that 
it can be so placed in Tewkesbury Abbey as to be seen to great 
advantage. We should ourselves have preferred a painted 
window to a mural tablet, simply because a fine painted 
window would associate Mrs. Craik’s name more closely and 
more permanently with the beauty of the church she so much 
admired, by adding greatly to that beauty; while a mural 
tablet is interesting chiefly during the lifetime of the friends 
and admirers of the popular author. But as the Committee 
have otherwise decided, we trust that a generous subscription 
will soon find the means of providing a noble monument to an 
honourable fame. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent, 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 995 to 994, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_@—— 
THE FALL OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


HE fall of the French Republic, as we have known it, 

is obviously at hand. Whatever lot leaps from the 

urn of Fate, it will not be one with the present Constitu- 
tion inscribed on it. We may explain as we please the 
feeling for General Boulanger, a phenomenon unparalleled 
in history since Saul was chosen King because he was the 
“ goodliest ” man in Israel, but it is impossible to doubt 
that its chief factor has been disgust with the Republic; 
and that disgust will, if General Boulanger fails, soon find 
another representative. The causes of this disgust are 
many, but the main one is not obscure to those who re- 
member the reign and the overthrow of Louis Philippe. 
During the seventeen years of his régime, France remained 
at peace, was fairly prosperous, and was in all depart- 
ments of thought unusually prolific. Except during the 
Revolution, France never produced such a crop of men of 
eminence, even the leaders of faction displaying minds of 
the very first order. So strong, indeed, were they, that when, 
after twenty years, the Imperial flood which had over- 
whelmed them retired again, those of them who survived 
stepped once more to the front as the only men, except 
Gambetta, recognisable by all France. Nevertheless, 
when the hour came, the throne of Louis Philippe fell 
without a stroke being struck on its behalf, and with 
the consent even of the class which it had most 
openly befriended and most deeply corrupted. A deep 
taint of ignobleness, penetrating into every department 
of public life, rotted the Orleanist régime. Foreign policy 
and internal policy were base alike. The King, “wise” as 
he was, intrigued throughout Europe for his House alone ; 
the Ministers, “great” as they were, were only chiefs of 
factions; the electors, “devoted” as they showed them- 
selves, had all to be corrupted with money; France itself, 
with all its vivid interior life, was no loftier in conversation, 
in interests, in aims, than a gigantic shop. There was 
neither dignity, nor disinterestedness, nor aspiration visible 
anywhere, and the whole structure smelt. It has been the 
same with the Third Republic, with the aggravations 
that, as hope had been higher, disappointment was 
deeper, and that material prosperity has not been 
secured. The men who were twenty-five in 1870, 
humiliated and soured by the great defeat, looked to the 
Republic, which, as they said, had never been defeated, to 
give them back their self-respect, to revive their prosperity, 
to make them again a great people before the world. They 
poured out money as it has never been poured out except 
by ourselves in the crises of the Great War, they submitted 
to extravagant demands for conscripts, they obeyed every 
hint from the leaders at the polls, often, as in 1877, with 
a pathetic fidelity ; and what has been the result of it all? 
In its foreign policy, in its internal policy, in its manner of 
daily life, the Republic has been ignoble. Its statesmen 
have been petty-minded persons. Its representatives have 
given themselves up to faction. Its chiefs have been 
hucksters unable to keep their households clean of sordid 
and direct corruption. The Republicans have not restored 
France to “her place in Europe ;” and if they have gained 
Colonies, have done it to make money. They have 
wasted the fortune of the nation mainly to secure their 
seats. They have persecuted the Church, without either 
abolishing or weakening it, with a feeble kind of spite. 
They have proscribed the House of France, out of the poorest 
social jealousy. They have weakened the security of property 
without approaching one inch nearer to a solution of the 
social problem, and they have overturned twenty-five 
Cabinets in seventeen years, without ever producing or 
revealing one competent administrator. The humiliated 
and soured young men of 1870 have grown into mature 
and fretful citizens, and France is still in the hands of 
men whose very names are unknown to her people, who talk 
eternally without doing anything, who gain and try to keep 
power by immoral combinations with the adversaries whom 
they profess to proscribe,and who, if not corrupt themselves, 
retain supporters by allowing them to be as corrupt as they 
please. We say, in order to be just, who are not corrupt 
themselves; but the French masses, always inclined to 
suspicion, have believed since the Wilson scandal that they 
are corrupt, that they are governed by men who wish to 
make fortunes by their use of political power. Jobbery is 
rife in every department of the State; every contractor is 








asked for a pourboive ; and the very Chamber it. 

votes, designed at immense risk 4 the alc oa 4 
upa mighty speculation. With all this there j " P 
up ghty sp s there is no grandeur 
in public life, no glitter in the externals of the State no 
prosperity among the ranks of the labouring poor. Thera 
never was more suffering among the peasantry who grow 
corn or breed cattle, or less chance of higher wages amon 
theartisans. France is sick of the régime, sick through all 
her provinces, among the vines and chestnut-trees of the 
Dordogne, as among the manufacturing villages and cities 
of the Nord. Wherever she has a chance, she pronounces 
against it by overwhelming majorities, and calls on 
General Boulanger, as the only known soldier who hag 
pronounced against it, to sweep the Assembly away. The 
election for the Dordogne might have been made in partial 
ignorance of the true issue, though we do not believe it: 
but the Nord is full of the most intelligent men in France. 
and the election took place after the candidate had declared 
himself the enemy of Parliamentarism, and had been 
denounced by every Radical speaker as an aspirant to the 
Cesar’s throne. Yet the majority in his favour exceeded 
96,000 votes. 

The letters of the correspondents from Paris are full of 
discussions as to the methods by which the Government 
may resist General Boulanger, and by which he may over- 
turn the existing Constitution; but they are all a little 
sterile. The sovereignty of France resides in the electors, 
and if they choose to delegate their power to an 
individual instead of a Chamber, there is no organisa- 
tion in France except the Army which can resist 
the execution of their decree. There are no eminent 
men, there are no great soldiers, there are no power- 
ful corporations, there is no governing class. Every- 
thing that was once potent in France has been reduced to 
sand ; and now there are but three forces which are at once 
alive and daring,—the electors, the Army, and the mob of 
Paris. If either of these pronounce against General 
Boulanger, he may be defeated ; but what chance is there 
of this? The mob, by all the best accounts, is hopelessly 
divided, and its most violent section is on the General’s 
side; the electors are pronouncing for him; and the 
“Army,” we may be almost sure, will not risk its 
discipline—for the common soldiers are with the General 
—in order to resist what is virtually a plébiscite. By what 
devices he will obtain the necessary appeal to the people, 
he probably does not know himself, intending as he must 
to be guided by the facts as they arise; but that, unless 
deported by the Government or shot by an assassin, he will 
obtain it, is now almost past question. It is more interesting 
to study the position he is marking out for himself, and 
the extent of power which he intends to claim. On the 
first subject there can now be little, if any, doubt. 
General Boulanger intends, in the first instance, to 
be President of the French Republic, elected by universal 
suffrage, and therefore irremovable by any Chamber. 
He said so almost in so many words to the repre- 
sentative of the Figaro, and we can see no reason 
whatever for doubting his statement on that head. The 
notion that he will play the part of Monk is inconsistent 
with his whole attitude, which is that of a man who aspires 
to represent France, and with the source of his power, 
which is a popular mandate to set things right for himself, 
not to recall either Bonapartes or Bourbons. He cannot 
become Emperor till he has fought and won a pitched 
battle, and to call himself by any name implying dictator- 
ship would be a gratuitous effort to court unpopularity. He 
may think of another name, such as Consul or Constable 
of the Republic; but the Presidency is better understood, 
and General Boulanger is much guided by his American 
experience. We imagine he will make himself President, 
leaving it to fate to grant him any higher title ; but as to 
the extent of power that he will claim, there is a doubt. 
He himself, in his talk with the Figaro, disavows the desire 
to be Dictator; and it is quite possible that it is the 
American model to which his mind most frequently turns. 
A President in France of the American kind, with clerks 
for Ministers, and with the vast patronage of France in 
his hands to reward adherents, would be sufficiently 
master to impose his will. Moreover, it must not 
forgotten that it would be on the Boulanger list that the 
majority of Deputies would be returned, and that in France 
pledges of that kind are usually kept. With such a 
Presidency and a nominee Chamber, General Boulanger 
would be Dictator in all but name; but still, a French 
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Chamber is always restive, and he says, in his letter of 
thanks to the electors of the Nord, that “the people 
under the Republic ought to occupy a large place which 
has always been promised to them, and has been 
systematically kept from them.” To what does that refer ? 
Is it not possible that General Boulanger intends, if the 
revision of the Constitution falls to him, to introduce the 
Referendum now adopted in Switzerland, and claim, in- 
stead of the veto, the right of “ referring” any measure 
upon which he differs from the Chamber to a plébiscite for 
decision. His ideas seem to tend that way 3 and with the 
Presidency granted by direct suffrage, with Ministers 
responsible to himself alone, and with the right of over- 
riding the Chamber at will by an appeal to the mass vote, he 
would be armoured in legal powers as Napoleon never was. 





THE EUROPEAN CLOUD. 


HERE is not a rift visible in the cloud that hangs 
over all Europe. We have no wish to play the part 

of alarmists, but it is foolish to close our eyes to the 
accumulating signs that serious dangers, dangers to 
England as well as to peace, may be close at hand. The 
instinct which forces all civilised men to stand, as it were, 
in hushed awe and pain around the Emperor Frederick’s 
dying bed, springs from no mere emotion of natural pity 
for a fate at once so melancholy and so grand. The world 
feels that emotion keenly, has felt it through all the weary 
disputes of the doctors and the sickening accounts of 
Palace jealousy and intrigue; but it feels also the first 
thrills of an overmastering fear. With the monarch who 
faces death so calmly—glad, as he avows, to be rid 
of a life choked with unrealised hopes—there passes 
away the loftiest barrier now standing between us and 
a European conflagration. His successor, young, inex- 
perienced, and military, cannot venture on those great 
combinations, those immense and far-reaching compromises 
by which alone the great war could be permanently averted, 
perhaps will not even wish to avert it. He may not attack, 
though we should fear for his resolution if he were 
insulted ; but he will stand waiting, fully armed, and con- 
fident that, in the last resort, the strength of Germany 
will suffice to win any field. He is, by the judgment of 
every man who knows him, a fighting Hohenzollern ; and 
every student of history recognises what that descrip- 
tion means. He confides in Prince Bismarck; and 
Prince Bismarck, though he sincerely desires peace, 
palpably does not believe in it, and does not consider 
such a peace as we have much worth having. His own 
time is drawing near, and it is not in human nature, after 
such a career as his, not to believe that, as the storm will 
arrive, it had better arrive while he is still strong enough 
to be the helmsman. On the West, we see France rushing, 
ina passion of hope and fear, to fling herself at the feet of a 
military dictator who believes himself a “ Man of Destiny,” 
and knows only too well that he can found his power only 
upon victory; a man, too, whose head must be partially 
turned by the most sudden and most mysterious civil 
success recorded in history. Can a man who has 
done nothing believe himself an accident, when France, 
the land of scepticism, criticism, and ridicule, flings 
herself weeping with admiration at his feet, and im- 
plores of him to rule her? Can any German soldier 
believe France peaceful, when, without a provocation or a 
reason, in sheer impatience of her position, she courts the 
horrible chances of revolution rather than live longer 
without a military dictator. General Boulanger’s success 
menaces peace more than any frontier quarrel; and 
just as he mounts the Dictator’s chair, a Hohenzollern of 
the older and fiercer type takes his seat on the German 
throne. To the East, Russia is alarmed yet hopeful, 
alarmed at the new Emperor, hopeful of the new Dictator, 
marching soldiers from every province always to the West, 
melting away by able intrigue the small resisting forces on 
her road to her unchanging end. Her agents, unless all 
reports are false—and some of them may be, for there 
are signs of panic—are displaying revolutionary energy 
throughout the Balkan, offering everywhere the terrible 
bribe which so seldom fails, and which Russia only among 
civilised States dare offer to neighbobring populations. In 
Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Macedonia, if the peasants 
will but assist her, they may have the land. It 
is hardly in Slav nature to refuse such an offer, 
and when the great columns commence their march, we 





shall find that from Jassy to Constantinople the small 
Governments are paralysed, and that the Hapsburgs must 
fight alone, or make a rush for a share of the spoil. It is 
under such circumstances that the spring is rapidly passing 
into summer, and that the grass without which the huge 
masses of Russian and Austrian cavalry cannot easily 
move, is growing ready for the scythe. No wonder that 
Mr. Goschen, who knows Europe as well as England, warns 
his countrymen, in mercantile phrase, to “ keep up their in- 
surances,” that diplomatists look everywhere anxious, that 
the world listens with strained ears for every whisper 
from Berlin. Unless the situation changes, we may be 
within six weeks of that most awful of calamities, a 
general European war. 

That England will be immediately drawn in, we have not 

much fear. General Boulanger’s personal hatreds do not 
greatly matter, for personal hatreds disappear under the 
pressure of great responsibilities. He can invade England as 
a victor much more easily than as an adventurer, with Ger- 
many on his flank. His people are sighing for “revenge,” not 
for a long maritime war ; they are wild to secure an ally, so 
wild that peasant rumour makes the General himself of 
Russian descent, and their only possible ally cannot 
employ her masses against us. General Boulanger must, 
we conceive, strike first at the League of Peace, and we shall 
have time in every contingency, excepting only one. If Prince 
Bismarck succeeds, as we believe he hopes to succeed, in 
buying Russia off, the new French Government may shrink 
from a duel with Germany alone, or Germany plus Italy 
and Spain, and may think that a great victory on the Nile 
would bring enough of glory to soothe away the fever of 
humiliation raging in French minds. In that event, 
England would be in danger, and that event, though not 
probable, is possible enough to make thorough and earnest 
preparation the first duty of this. Government. We 
are not on the side of war in the very least. We 
hold it to be the path of wisdom to keep out of a 
struggle which will involve not armies but races, and bring 
forces into the field with which we can cope only by 
the help of allies who will demand their price. If 
we must fight, let us fight at the end; but that is no 
eason why we should not be prepared, with all ships 
in commission, the arsenals full, and every plan ready and 
understood by our great officers. We can be struck in 
Egypt easily, in Malta more easily, in Belgium most easily 
of all; and it is only the part of prudence to be ready 
for the worst possibilities. They may never happen, in 
our history rarely do happen; but in Europe just now, 
the one idea ruling is that force is a remedy for all things, 
and we who are rich should be strong. 





MR. DILLON’S ARREST. 


F we express a considerable degree of astonishment at 
the protests which are made in regard to Mr. Dillon’s 
arrest, it is not that we fail to understand the arguments 
and feelings of our political opponents. Neither to us nor 
to any other Unionist is the arrest of a Member of Parlia- 
ment anything but a most painful and regrettable incident. 
Indeed, it is one which we should be only too glad to see 
considered unnecessary by the Irish Executive. Such acts, 
we are perfectly willing to admit, embitter feeling, delay 
conciliation, and so injuriously affect the final solution of 
the Irish problem. To avoid putting the Irish leaders in 
prison, we would do everything possible,—everything, 
indeed, except the one thing which kills government and 
dissolves the bonds of society all the world over, and in 
Ireland, perhaps, more quickly than anywhere else,—allow 
the law to be openly and deliberately defied. Surely, if the 
Gladstonians who are now denouncing the Government on 
account of Mr. Dillon’s arrest would only look this matter 
full in the face, they must see that no other course has been 
open tothe Ministry. A law is made by a large majority of 
the freely elected representatives of the people,—that is, 
receives that complete and perfect popular sanction which 
all democratic politicians must admit makes an enactment 
binding on the whole nation. The law, besides, is passed 
in a House in which the representatives of that part of the 
country which is specially affected have proportionally a 
larger voice than those of any other portion of the Kingdom. 
The Executive is now asked by a party which asserts that 
it is the mouthpiece of English democracy, to allow the 
enactment which has been passed under such circumstances 
and has received such a sanction, to become a dead-letter, 
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and thus to stultify the deliberate decision of the House of 
Commons. Surely a more astonishing demand never pro- 
ceede1 from the advocates of the sovereignty of the people 
than that which asks Parliament not to carry out the will 
of the majority. 

Doubtless a considerable amount of the indignation felt 
among the Gladstonians at the arrest of the Irish Members 
of Parliament, is due to the feeling that the Parnellite leaders 
should, when imprisoned, be treated as first-class mis- 
demeanants,—that is, be regarded as prisoners of war, on 
whom it is not fair to inflict any worse penalty than depri- 
vation of the opportunity of continuing hostilities. A motion 
eonseived in this sense is shortly to be introduced into Par- 
liamont, and the House of Commons is to be asked to do 
what it refused to do last year, declare that the persons con- 
victed under the Crimes Act shall be regarded as political 
prisoners. Against such a view, a hundred arguments 
of logic and of expediency may be produced on the 
Unionist side. For instance, to admit the distinction of 
political offences as contrasted with ordinary offences, 
would be to revolutionise and destroy the whole system 
of English criminal jurisprudence. Again, to make the 
distinction would be to admit what no Unionist can pos- 
sibly admit,—that Ireland is a separate nationality, and 
that, therefore, those who attempt to make her inde- 
pendent, if they may be punished, at any rate cannot 
be regarded as criminals. Instead, however, of employing 
these arguments, which do not, of course, move in the 
same plane of thought in which the Home-rulers think, we 
prefer to take one which at any rate postulates nothing 
that the advocates of the Parnellite cause will refuse 
to acknowledge. The Irish Members claim to be treated 
as prisoners of war. They argue that they are, to 
use the phrase of one of themselves, engaged in war 
‘tempered only by the scarcity of firearms,’ and they 
demand that this fact should be recognised. Suppose 
we reply :—‘ We should be quite willing to treat you as 
prisoners of war if you would only observe the rules of the 
game. You do not, however, do so. In your political 
warfare, you do what is equivalent in actual warfare to 
using poisoned weapons, to firing on non-combatants, to 
burning and destroying private property. In the field, 
those who do these things are not regarded as persons 
who have a claim to be treated as prisoners of war. 
How, then, can you, who employ the same means, make 
the demand you do?’ It does not require much reflec- 
tion to show that such an argument involves no real 
exaggeration. Is not slander a poisoned weapon? But 
the Irish Party have consciously and deliberately used 
slander to attain their ends. Is not the treatment that 
the Curtin family and that Norah Fitzmaurice are 
receiving at this moment an exact equivalent to firing 
on non-combatants? Curtin and Fitzmaurice them- 
selves may conceivably be regarded as having been at 
war with the League, and so liable to be killed by their 
antagonists. Under what possible theory of warfare 
ean it be right to carry out savage hostilities against 
Curtin’s daughters, and against Norah Fitzmaurice ? 
They were not “land-grabbers ;” they had not offended the 
unwritten law. If they must expect to be attacked, then 
so must every conscript’s wife and family in France or 
Germany. Again, to blow-up police-barracks or to 
wreck the Government offices in Ireland, might possibly 
be reckoned as acts of war. To hack to death a farmer’s 
cows, to burn his cattle in their stalls, to smash the glass 
in a Protestant church, or to poison hounds, is not war, 
but simple brigandage. No! Until the Parnellites con- 
duct their so-called war on more civilised principles, even 
those who are willing to admit their premisses, to consider 
that Ireland and England are at war, and to regard the 
offences of the League as political offences, can hardly 
wonder that we refuse to consider the Parnellite Members 
as proper subjects for the treatment which all civilised 
countries rightly agree in according to prisoners of war. 


In writing thus, we have intentionally kept the discussion | 
¥ Key 


of the Parnellite claim to be treated as prisoners of war 
clear of the curious circumstance that, in fact, the Home- 
rule Party do not ask that all Irish prisoners tried for 
offences under the Crimes Act should be treated as political 
offenders, but practically only that Members of Parliament 
and persons of position and education should be exempted 
from what is considered the degrading part of prison 
régime. Imagine a Milanese or Venetian noble thirty 
vears ago asking- that he should have better fare and 





| the work being no credit of his. 


milder treatment than the peasants who shared with him 
the honour conferred by an Austrian prosecution! Sure} 
the demand, when it comes from Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
is very difficult to reconcile with the assumption that the 
Irish agitation is similar in spirit to that which inspired 
the unity of Italy. No explanation of this curious fact 
has, to the best of our knowledge, ever been vouchsafed by 
the Irish leaders themselves. Their English admirers if 
we mistake not, account for it in this way :— The 
peasants who are tried and sent to prison for in- 
timidation and cattle-houghing are no doubt, when really 
guilty, which of course is by no means always the cage 
ordinary criminals, and as such deserve the plank-bed. 
The case of the Irish leaders, however, is different. They 
are only constructively, if at all, guilty of such crimes 
and therefore ought not to be punished as are the actual 
criminals.’ We have no desire here to meet this in what 
is the easiest and most complete way of meeting it, by 
showing that the speeches of the men who have denounced 
“land-grabbers” as outcasts from human society, and hinted 
that cattle will not thrive on boycotted farms, have a 
deliberate criminal intention ; and so are, in truth, guilty 
of offences quite as great as those of the intimidators 
themselves, or of the actual mutilators of cattle. We wish 
here merely to point out that it is unreasonable in the 
Home-rule Party to ask for the specially favourable treat- 
ment of prisoners like Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon. We 
will, therefore, confine ourselves to remarking that to meet 
such an argument as we are met with, it is only necessary to 
ask whether the principle is to be carried out throughout our 
criminal administration. Is the man who breaks open the 
safe with his own hands to be punished with hard labour, 
while the man of education who has instigated the deed, and 
who is to get the advantage of it, is to be let off as a first- 
class misdemeanant merely because his offence was only 
constructive? Obviously no one would think of employing 
such an argument. In the same way, if we reason clearly 
on the question of treating the Irish Members differently 
from the peasants tried under the same Act, we cannot, 
whatever be our opinion of the moral right or wrong in- 
volved, fail to see that those who considered the Crimes 
Act necessary and just, cannot possibly consent to any 
treatment being accorded to persons sentenced under that 
Act which would imply that the crimes it punishes are not 
crimes in themselves, but only crimes owing to the political 
circumstances of Ireland. To do so would be to give up 
the whole Unionist contention. 


LORD HARTINGTON IN THE CITY. 


NHE chief value, though not the only value, of Lord 
Hartington’s speeches of Wednesday in the City, 
consists in the revelation they contain of himself and his 
loftiness alike of character and of view. It was like the 
man who yawned in the middle of one of his own speeches, 
“because,” he said, “it was so dull,” to express surprise 
that he should receive the freedom of the City, and so be 
classed with statesmen with whom he was unworthy to be 
reckoned ; like him to suppose that he deserved no credit 
for his labours, because “ he had not been tempted by the 
possession of any extraordinary gifts to seek in politics 
for personal advantage or personal distinction,” and could 
therefore only devote himself to public duty ; like him to 
suppose that because he had done only administra- 
tive work for thirty years, he was hardly the equal 
of men who had linked their names with historical 
measures or illustrious achievements. In other men, such 
sentences, uttered from such a position and under such 
circumstances, would savour of affectation, or at least of 
the pride that apes humility ; but all who heard him recog- 
nised that they were sincere, and that Lord Hartington 
honestly thinks he has done the work which fell to him as 
well as he could, and has done no more, the greatness of 
He saved the Kingdom 
from dismemberment, that being the day’s duty, just 
as he would have saved a family from a fire, had that 
task fallen in his way. It is not because he under- 
rates his work that he describes it with such pathetic 
simplicity, but because he is big enough to consider such 
work his natural occupation. It is natural toa man of that 
unselfish temper to consider the claims of party connec- 
tion as almost irresistibly binding, as indispensable, in fact, 
to the nation, and therefore to break away from them with 
difficulty and pain. Lord Hartington acknowledges that 
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he had scruples before the Trish Question arose, but 
having in him no well-spring of jealousy, no wish 
to be separate from his comrades, no necessity for 
fretful self-assertion, he forebore, until at last the 
occasion arose which compelled him to be himself, 
or fall into an excess of servitude. Then, at last, and 
with reluctance, he acted, with what results we all know. 
Lord Hartington rarely speaks in public of himself or his 
own motives, and abstains from the self-analysis so tempting 
to the self-conscious ; and on this occasion, when he has 
proken his rule, his speech, which is no defence of his 
course, but only a description of it, is full of an uncon- 
scious magnanimity, which displays itself again in his 
treatment of his foes. He does not descend to abuse of 
the Parnellites, but simply says he has no confidence in 
them. “It is unnecessary to impugn their character or 
their motives ; it is unnecessary to go behind their public 
utterances; but the men to whom [I refer have never pro- 
fessed friendship for Great Britain or for the people of 
Great Britain. They have never disguised their sympathy 
with the enemies of Great Britain. Their doctrines have 
been denounced as doctrines of public plunder; their 
methods in Parliament have been denounced as hostile to 
Parliamentary government in any shape or form; their 
methods of agitation in Ireland have been denounced by 
our own leaders as destructive of every form and principle 
of social order.”” Therefore—and surely the reasons are 
sufficient—Lord Hartington cannot work any longer with 
the sworn allies of the Parnellites. Was ever a reason for 
secession from a party more tranquilly stated or more 
finally conclusive ? 

It was like Lord Hartington, again, to devote most of 
his time, in his first speech of Wednesday, to a grave and 
lofty panegyric of the historic action of Parliament since 
the Union. Most men would have thought such an utter- 
ance unnecessary or beside the question, and would have 
turned to one of the endless details of the burning contro- 
versy ; but the conduct of Parliament, however tedious it 
may seem to describe it, involves the very essence of the 
struggle. Parliament is the true ruler; and if the Par- 
liament has been bad, if, above all, it has intended evil, 
then Ireland may be justified in seeking to throw off its 
misguiding or its languid authority. But it is not so. 
Lord Hartington has been a leading Member of Parliament 
for thirty years, and here is his deliberate testimony :— 


“ With all the shortcomings which we can attribute to ourselves, 
I think we may say that there is much that has taken place within 
the last quarter of a century to which all those who have borne a 
part, however humble, in the government and administration of 
the country can look back with feelings of satisfaction. It is true 
that the great and decisive battles which established, settled, 
decided the fate of such questions as religious freedom, the free- 





dom of trade, and the rights of the people to representation in 
Parliament, had been fought before my time. But at least we may 
claim that we have completed and consolidated what had been won 
in those great victories. The last relic of sectarian exclusiveness 
was removed by the admission of the Jews to Parliament, in which 
the City of London bore so distinguished a part. The fiscal 
reforms of Mr. Gladstone have completed the Free-trade system 
inaugurated by Sir Robert Peel, and have, in my opinion, enor- 
mously improved the material prosperity of every class in this 
country. The basis upon which our institutions rest has been | 
strengthened by the extension to all classes of the country | 
of a complete system of voluntary education, and the interest 
in and the election for the Government under which they | 
live has been increased by the successive extensions of the | 
electoral franchise—the work not of one party alone, but of 
both parties, as proved in the great measures of 1867 and 1885. 
And now we may hope, we have every reason to hope, that these 
beneficial extensions of democratic power are about to receive 
their crowning development in a liberal extension of larger powers 
of local self-government to all classes of the community. Gentle- 
men, the time would not permit me to dwell upon, to attempt to 
give you even the slightest sketch of the history of the years to 
which I have referred. But I think that I may say that such a 
history would record an earnest desire on the part of Parliament 
and of Governments, and in general a successful effort, to recog- 
nise the rights, to improve the condition, to lighten the burdens, 
and to brighten the lives of the mass of the population, who had, 
perhaps, up to a recent period received less of the care and atten- 
tion of Parliament than they have lately done... ... It would be 
wrong and false to say that all that has been accomplished in 
recent years, all the good to which I have referred, which I think 
has been done in the last quarter of a century, has been the | 
work of Parliament alone. Public opinion has done much, | 
an extended and a higher education of all classes has done | 
much, the influence of the Press has done much; but Parliament | 
has been the instrument through which all these beneficial | 
reforms to which I have referred have been accomplished ; and we | 
are anxious and desirous, above all things, that the authority, the | 
power, and the influence of that Parliament, which has hitherto | 


done so much and which we believe is still capable of doing more, 
shculd remain unimpaired.” 

It is this body, thus earnestly anxious to do its duty, the 
authority of which the seceders of Ireland are especially 
anxious to throw off. It is Parliament they hate as much 
or more than England, as is shown in their efforts to 
degrade and ruin it while still sitting within its walls and 
employing its authority to redress their grievances. And, 
finally, it is natural for Lord Hartington to go at once to 
the very root of the question, and tell Ireland that the 
long struggle of seven centuries is drawing to an end, and 
that the issues for her are independence or a cordial 


union. The one thing she is not and cannot be, is a 
Colony. Which issue will be chosen, Lord Harting- 
ton cannot predict, for it depends wholly upon the 


action of the British democracy. If they are strong; 
“if they inherit the imperial and governing instinets 
which have been transmitted to them by those from whom 
they have derived their power; if they have the spirit of 
their kinsmen across the Atlantic, who, placed under not 
dissimilar circumstances, refused to consent to the destrue- 
tion of their Empire,—then they will make the effort, and 
exercise the patience which is required to govern Ireland, 
not by the same laws, but by laws founded on the same 
principles and emanating from the same authority as those 
under which they themselves live.’ There is the whole 
truth, simply stated by a man in whom the people are at 
last learning fully to confide. 





MR. LOWELL ON DEMOCRACY. 


ce of all parties, but especially Unionists, 

should read with attention the speech delivered last 
week by Mr. Lowell in New York on behalf of “ the Inde- 
pendents,” and reported at some length in the Daily News 
of Monday. The great American satirist, who so often 
in England defended American institutions, being, as he 
says, at home, deems it his duty to point out to his 
countrymen the radical vice of their mode of government. 
Democracy in America is ceasing, he says, to produce great 
statesmen. There are great men in business, great men in 
finance, great men in various kinds of organisation, but 
there are no great men in politics. The history of the 
community is becoming as the history of ants or bees, for 
there are no great men to lead. They were produced once, 
and the soil is still fertile, but they do not come te 
maturity. ‘There is as much of the raw material of 
statesmanship as ever; but the duties levied by the local 
rings of majority-manufacturers are so high as to prohibit 
its entrance into competition with the protected article.” 
The wirepullers have got hold of the electors, mean 
and vicious leaders control local majorities, and “ tricks 
of management are more and more superseding the 
science of government.” It was only when the house 
was on fire that Lincoln appeared, and in normal 
times “the door is made so narrow and so low as to admit 
only petty and crouching men.” Like France, America 
“has gone into the manufacture of small politicians.” If 
this lasts, “the first duty of a nation, the production of 
great men,” will cease to be performed, and therefore, 
says Mr. Lowell, rising to a height of restrained eloquence 
hardly to be attained except by a poet, I stand for the 
Independents :—‘* What we want is an active class whe 
shall insist in season and out of season that we shall have 
a country whose greatness is measured not only by its 
square miles, its number of yards woven, of hogs packed, 
of bushels of wheat raised, not only by its skill to feed 
and clothe the body, but also by its power to feed and 


| clothe the soul ; a country which shall be as great morally 


as it is materially; a country whose very name shall not 
only, as now it does, stir us with the sound of a trumpet, 
but shall call out all that is in us by offermg us the radiant 
image of something better and nobler and more endurmg 
than we; that shall fulfil our own thwarted aspirations 
when we are but a handful of forgotten dust in a soil 
trodden by a race whom we shall have helped to make 
more worthy of their inheritance than ourselves.” 

That magnificent peroration, which the Daily News 
deserves high credit for telegraphing, instead of the 
rubbish we usually receive, will be quoted everywhere as 
a sentence passed by an American upon democracy ; and 
such in one way it is. The American people are perfectly 
free and perfectly equal, as completely masters of their 
own destinies as men may be, and able, if not to modify 
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at will their own institutions, at least to decide on their 
own aims, and to select the men who shall secure those 
aims and work those institutions. There is not throughout 
the Union even the appearance of resistance to the popular 
vote. If, therefore, the Americans submit to mean men, 
if they bar out the intelligent and independent, if they 
permit tricksters and plunderers to rule, if they are con- 
tent to seek only material aims, and rise to a glow 
of emotion only when they read the statistics of their 
export of wheat, democracy has for the time being failed, 
for its one superiority as a mode of government is that it 
protects the dignity of man, and enables him to aspire 
unchecked by pressure from above. The rule of the wise 
must be better than the rule of numbers, but that there 
is in the latter a possibility or a promise of greater 
nobleness for all. The lives of nations are long; but 
such a failure, even for a period which is only as a 
month in the lifetime of a man, is most disheartening. 
But then, is Mr. Lowell quite fair in ascribing the 
evil so exclusively to democracy? Is it only the 
sovereignty of the people which has momentarily debased 
America, or is it not in at least as great a degree the method 
which the democracy has there adopted of tying its own 
hands,—in a word, the Federal system? It seems to us 
that except in the gravest crises, there is no true 
democracy in America, that the nation never can act, that 
all initiative, all reform, all progress, is left not to the 
people, but to snippets or sections of the people, carefully 
walled off from each other, sedulously and, so to speak, 
scientifically debarred from transmuting the general feeling 
or conclusion or instinct into decisive action. When 
the nation was threatened, and the life of the whole body 
appeared to be in danger, and the extremity of the crisis 
threw down all sectional barriers, and the democracy for a 
moment really ruled, the Americans showed no meanness 
of spirit, and elected no mean men. The result of 
that appeal to democracy was the elevation of Abraham 
Lincoln to a virtual sovereignty, and the rush of a 
million peaceful citizens to die for the common weal. 
There was no lack of nobleness then, or of great 
men either; but in time of peace, which is the normal 
time, there is in America no true nation, and democracy 
does not rule. There is a State life and a city life; 
but these are petty lives, and the men they produce 
and the aims they seek are necessarily petty. The national 
life, which might be, probably would be, large, remains in 
torpor, and power passes almost inevitably to the corrupt 
cliques and organised factions and wirepulling leaders who, 
though utterly unable to control the nation, can control and 
do control the States and cities, and “interests” and corpora- 
tions which under the Federal system and in peaceful times 
are alone truly alive. A democracy is like water, and to 
escape the danger of becoming rotten in time of calm, must 
be of acertain mass. In the villages, in the cities, even in 
the States, mean men will acquire power, low aims will 
become dominant, corrupt practices will flourish which 
in the larger area of the nation could never attain their 
evil vigour. So thoroughly is this understood even in 
America, that when a city becomes from any cause 
‘ thoroughly corrupt, when justice ends, or there is danger of 
anarchy, the appeal is always to the State, and the State, 
however corrupt itself, always stays the corruption in the 
city. The larger body is always found purer than the 
smaller. It is only to the nation that the power of 
appeal is never used. Under the Federal system, the 
democracy has no means of exerting its reserved power. 
If New York protects dynamiters, the Union, which 
detests dynamiters, has no power of hanging them up. 
The whole Union may be sound on the marriage law, 
but cannot prevent its suspension in Connecticut or 
Iowa. The whole nation may loathe bribable Judges, 
but cannot punish them for taking bribes. Let us take 
that crucial instance. The immense majority of Americans 
hold that to sell justice, or a fortiori to sell injustice, is 
one of the highest crimes against God and man that it 
is possible to commit. Nevertheless, in places, justice, and 
injustice too, are notoriously sold. Suppose the American 
people suddenly to rise into a fury of indignation, and 
to decide that this crime shall not go on, that if no 
other means will serve, the corrupt Judge shall die a 
shameful death, what means have they of carrying out that 
purifying resolve? Practically none whatever, unless the 
advocates of justice possess not only a majority, but a 
majority so distributed as to control two-thirds of the 








States. The sovereignty of the State bars th 

reform like that. That there are mon a6 as ce 
for this system, we are well aware, the main one inn 
that it prohibits change; but it cannot be fair, while 
it exists, to charge the evil on the democracy alone, which 
unless carried out of itself till it disregards the Con. 
stitution, is powerless to act. Great men under such 4 
system are paralysed, placed in fetters, almost reduced to 
silence. Abraham Lincoln would have been as powerless 
to reform the judiciary of the Union as the smallest Wire- 
puller, and had he attempted to act, would have been held 
to have “exceeded his constitutional functions.” How 
is it possible for great men to grow under a system 
which leaves them, when grown, no power of action 
no area wide enough either for their powers or their 
aims? Suppose in England we enacted that Parliament 
should pass no general law it desired, that the Cabinet 
should give no order it thought wise, that Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Gladstone should be debarred from so much ag 
proposing general reforms, what would be the result? 
Clearly, at all events, not the production of great men. They 
have never grown in Switzerland, which also is Federal ; and 
even in America, where everything is gigantic, and a State 
may be like a European Kingdom in wealth and area, their 
growth, says Mr. Lowell, endorsed by all that is most 
intellectual and independent in the Union, has stopped. 
Great men are not, like the genii of the Arab story-teller, 
squeezable into little boxes; they must have room; and it 
is the very essence of the Federal system, which English 
Home-rulers think so superior to our own, that room shall 
be refused. A man in America may show his whole 
strength in war occasionally, in commerce always, in litera- 
ture when publishers permit, but in politics never, unless, 
indeed, when the country is on fire, as in 1860-64, and the 
Federal pens which split a People into crowds are for a 
time burnt up. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


ERHAPS Mr. Chamberlain’s greatest qualification as 
a politician is his power of clarifying a clouded and 
obscure discussion. The moment his eloquence is infused 
into a debate, the denser and more opaque elements are at 
once precipitated, and the subject is left clear and lucid. He 
has to an extraordinary degree the happy faculty of helping 
people to put their ideas in order. In a country governed 
by a deliberative assembly, such a gift is invaluable. It is 
thus no small gain to have Mr. Chamberlain back in the 
House of Commons, with his perspicuous expositions and 
clear-cut arguments. If Mr. Chamberlain agrees with a 
proposal, his reasons for doing so are sure to pour a flood 
of light on the subject. His disagreement is equally 
illuminating. How often do the opponents of a measure 
fail to give any clear account of their opposition! We 
know that they object to this or that detail, but their 
motives are absolutely obscure and involved, and we are 
left utterly at a loss to know what the point of dis- 
agreement really is. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, always knows how to join a clear issue, and, 
whether in the right or wrong, lets us understand 
plainly the motives that are influencing him. His speech 
on the second reading of the Local Government Bill, 
in the debate of Monday last, is a good example of 
this power. No one can read it without feeling that the 
points in dispute have been rendered more clear, and that 
the true appreciation of the measure has been greatly 
advanced by his contribution to the discussion. 

Before dealing with Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in detail, 
and expressing our general approval of its substance, we 
must, however, protest most emphatically against his 
utterance in regard to Irish local government. Mr. 
Chamberlain declared himself in favour of giving the 
control of the police to popularly elected bodies in Ireland. 
To us, this proposal seems the height of recklessness, 
and only to be entertained if we shut our eyes to the 
whole past history of Ireland. It is impossible to hope, 
even if the course of events in Ireland during the 
next few years should prove peculiarly favourable in 
inspiring the sense of self-government, that the districts 
now under the tyranny of the League will be fit 
to control their own police. The hostility to order 
and good government is too deeply ingrained to make 
the experiment safe. The power to be able to act im- 
partially, so necessary when the control of the police is 
involved, could not be expected in Clare or Kerry till a 
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long period of time has wiped out the remembrance of past 
disorder. It is all the more disappointing to find Mr. 
Chamberlain advocating this change, when he himself 
admits that there is no necessity for identity of legislation 
between England and Ireland in this respect. He states 
the true principle, and then, instead of applying it, advo- 
cates the adoption of its direct opposite. That Mr. 
Chamberlain would ever really act as he proposes in regard 
to the police in Ireland, we do not for a moment believe. 
He is far too steady-minded a politician for that. The 
rashness of his words always varies inversely with the 
caution of his acts. We cannot, however, help regretting 
a lack of verbal discretion which may in the future prove 
a cause of considerable embarrassment. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech, except in this one particular, leaves little to 
be desired. It was an eloquent and statesmanlike defence 
of the principle of the Government measure, worthy in all 
respects of the occasion. It showed how the alleged defects in 
the measure—defects which the opponents of the Bill profess 
to believe were introduced into it with the deliberate in- 
tention of defeating its nominal democratic intention—were 
in reality but the logical results of the guiding principle 
adopted by the Government. The adoption of that 
principle seems to us, as it does to Mr. Chamberlain, 
eminently wise and statesmanlike. The Municipal Cor- 
poration Act of 1834, the most important work of the 
first reformed Parliament, gave to our cities and boroughs 
a civic organisation which has worked for fifty years 
smoothly and well. ‘To take up the principle of that Act, 
which has been tested in its working and found good, and 
to apply it with the necessary modifications to the counties, 
was a far safer and more reasonable course than to devise 
a new paper-constitution for the administration of local 
affairs. Mr. Chamberlain showed that if this process of 
assimilation was to be carried out, it would be perfectly 
consistent to leave the administration of the Poor-Law 
aside, to adopt the municipal franchise, and to exclude 
the parish from the operation of the Bill. One of the 
great advantages secured by proceeding as the Govern- 
ment have proceeded with their measure, is the adoption 
of a common framework of local government for town and 
country in England and Wales. That once obtained, it 
would be a comparatively easy measure to add new powers, 
or to make alterations of detail. For instance, if the new 
county bodies were made, to begin with, to stand in the same 
relation to the administration of the Poor-Law as the great 
municipalities, a general reform of the whole system of 
pauper-relief might afterwards be worked out for the whole 
country. Mr. Chamberlain, proceeding on the same lines, 
argued in favour of the retention of the “selected”? members 
of the County Councils, though he proposed that they should 
receive the name of Aldermen. Against such a proposal 
we have nothing to say ; Aldermen, historically, being just 
as much a rural as an urban institution. Indeed, in the 
earliest and most important sense of the word, the Eorlder- 
man was the popular officer of the Shire, selected by the 
Witan, and contrasted with the Sheriff, the representative 
of the King. But if Mr. Chamberlain is intent on 
improving the nomenclature of the Government Bill, let 
him not stop here. Let him prevail upon Mr. Ritchie 
to substitute for the hideous and un-English County 
Council, the historical and appropriate name of Shire 
Court. Just as Parliament is the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, and the Town Council of the City is the Court 
of Common Council, so the new bodies should be the 
Courts of the Shire. The name would further have the 
advantage of reminding us that we are making no rash 
innovation, and that we are only revivifying that most 
ancient of our institutions,—the Anglo-Saxon Folk Mote, 
which the Normans named the County Court. Indeed, we 
can hardly say revivifying, for the Shire Court is not dead. 
When the Judges go their circuit, they nominally open 
their commission in the full Court of the County, which 
for that purpose may be said still to exist. We feel, 
however, considerable doubts as to the general advisability 
of the provision as to the selected members. We doubt 
whether it will work, as Mr. Chamberlain evidently hopes 
it will, in securing the return of men who do not care to 
undergo the strain of a popular election. It is always 
open to the serious objection that it injures the influence 
of the minority, and might on occasion be used to crush it 
entirely. As Mr. Stansfeld showed, the twenty-one Tories 
or Gladstonians in a Council of forty-one, might, by means 
of the selected-members clause, turn their majority of one 





into a majority of twenty, and so make the County Council 
an utterly false reflection of those who had elected it. The 
danger of the proposal seems to us to lie in this possible 
emphasising of the power of the odd man. The way in 
which Mr. Chamberlain presented the licensing question to 
the House was particularly clear and able. We cannot 
understand how the Temperance party can, if they are 
really wise, reject the present scheme. It is pretty certain 
that the opportunity now presented to them for securing 
local option is not likely to occur again for a long period 
of time. Yet the teetotalers are being asked by their 
leaders to give up availing themselves of that opportunity, 
in the hope that some day or other they may be able to get 
better terms. That hardly seems the way to make a 
cause succeed. We wonder whether some of the more 
long-sighted members of the Temperance party are not 
beginning to regret that they let their leaders identify 
themselves so openly with the Gladstonian Party. 

We must not leave the consideration of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech without noticing his remarks as to the question of 
the parish. He very properly pointed out that the work— 
such as sanitation—proposed by some of the Gladstonians 
to be delegated to the smaller local bodies within the county 
area, could not be performed by the parish. The parish is 
an area usually far too small, and always far too irregular in 
size, for such purposes. It might, however, he suggested, be 
possible to give an independent organisation to the parish. 
Mr. Chamberlain enumerated as duties which might be 
usefully performed by the parish, the working of allot- 
ment schemes, the managing of parochial charities, and 
the protecting of the public rights in regard to wastes 
existing within the parish. Though we are utterly averse 
to organising local government under any system in which a 
county would be a sort of federation of parochial units, we 
should rejoice to see the parishes endowed with fresh life. 
There is no doubt that, in spite of all the changes that have 
come over society, the parish, in the country, still remains 
the chief local tie of the ordinary Englishman. No man 
yet ever thought of h‘mself as belonging to this or that 
Rural Sanitary District or Highway Board. He invariably 
thinks of himself as belonging to a particular parish, in the 
interests and affairs of which he takes a very real interest. 
At present, the corporate life of the parish is often kept 
up by the School Board. We see no reason, however, why 
the vestry and the parish officials should not be reorganised 
and made most valuable for the purposes of political 
education. The example of the American town-meeting 
might well be used to revive the institution from which it 
is historically derived. To confuse the Local Government 
Bill by the introduction of any such provisions, would, 
however, be most unwise. The reorganisation of the 
parish is a measure of reform which had far better be left 
to another and more convenient time. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


NHE Southern Italians are wholly indifferent to human 
life when it is a question of taking it in a quarrel, 

yet they think it shocking that it should be taken by way 
of penalty. Murder, in their eyes, involves anything 
between very little guilt and none at all; they reserve 
all their repugnance for capital punishment. To English- 
men, this seems a strange inconsistency. They cannot 
believe that this horror of death inflicted by law can be 
genuine in men who are ready for an ill-turn or an in- 
sulting word to stab their friend or their mistress. Yet 
in one large class of Englishmen there is a precisely 
similar inconsistency. The records of the police-courts 
show that a section of the poor are by no means indis- 
posed to treat their children with severity. Their blows 
are readily given, and not infrequently they are given 
in very real earnest. Two conditions, however, seém to 
be required to justify this treatment in their own eyes 
or in those of their fellows. The child must be con- 
nected with them by blood or marriage, and the blows 
must be designed for their own gratification, and not for 
the child’s benefit. If the relationship is that of teacher 
and scholar, and if the blows are given to cure the child 
of some fault or habit, the parent is at once in arms. 
Nothing will then satisfy him but a summons for assault. 
Ordinarily, he is shy of appealing to a Magistrate, and 
regards the police-court as a place to be avoided, except 
when he is taken there against his will. But in defence of 
a child who, after being beaten most of one week at home 
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with any weapon that came handy, has in the course of the 
next week received six cuts with a cane at a Board school, 
he will even venture into this else abhorred precinct. As 
a father or step-father, he claims a right to do what he will 
with his own; but he will not recognise any right whatever, 
however qualified, on the part of the teacher who is 
charged with the child’s education. This dislike to 
corporal punishment by the teacher has apparently in- 
creased with the recent extension of elementary educa- 
tion. The reason of this is not far to seek. So long as the 
parent sent his child to school of his own free will, he was 
naturally anxious for him to do well. Otherwise, the fee 
that had to be paid and the wages that had to be foregone 
were both wasted. But under a system of compulsion, 
the worst kind of parent feels no interest whatever in his 
child’s progress. He would have kept him away from 
school had it been possible, and he is angry that the child 
should first be made to attend, and then be punished for 
behaving ill. It shocks his sense of justice. The school 
authorities need not, he feels, have taken him, if all they 
can do when they have got him is to cane him. 

This same extension of elementary education has placed 
the Managers of Board schools in a difficulty. The 
necessity of resorting to corporal punishment has increased 
along with the difficulty of inflicting it. Formerly, if a boy 
proved incorrigible, he might be expelled from the school ; 
but with compulsory education boys cannot be expelled. 
School and church are the two places where they have 
most right to be. What is to be done with a vicious boy 
who can be neither expelled nor caned ? The only penalty 
that he really dreads is forbidden, and the culprit is 
master of the situation. Absurd as this state of things 
may seem, the folly of parents, aided by the folly 
of Magistrates, promises soon to make it general. In 
the Standard of Wednesday, there is a letter on this 
subject from Mr. Girling, an elementary teacher of 
high standing, which draws a melancholy picture of the 
straits to which schoolmasters are now reduced by the 
joint operation of these two causes. “Children,” he says, 
“of all kinds are compelled to enter our schools,” and a 
certain per-centage will enter them “ with the most vicious 
tendencies.” The only way in which these tendencies can 
be checked is by a judicious use of the cane. But fora 
teacher to use the cane is to subject himself to prosecution 
for assault, and there are, unfortunately, some Magistrates 
“whose apparent dislike of our present educational system” 
leads them to assume that the teacher is always wrong 
and the boy right. The consequence is, that ‘“ there 
is a strong tendency to pass over many things in 
children which, for the good of the community, should 
be sternly checked.” They are not checked, because 
to check them in the only effectual way involves the 
risk of being prosecuted and heavily fined, and that is a 
risk to which a teacher is naturally unwilling to expose 
himself. Mr. Girling gives some pertinent instances of 
the kind of offences which are now in too many cases 
passed over by the teacher. Obscenity is one of them. It 
is terribly prevalent among the lowest section of our town 
population, and the only way to put it down is by appealing 
to the one feeling which is stronger in this class of children, 
—the dislike to bodily pain. Rowdyism and bullying is 
another. We know the trouble that these tendencies 
give us when the boy has grown into the man,— 
there are the Trafalgar Square riots by way of ex- 
ample; but the best way to check them in the man 
is to prevent them from getting possession of the 
boy. How can we hope to do this when “ teachers have 
been fined for inflicting moderate punishment, in some 
eases only one stroke,” when “they have been fined for 
inflicting punishment at the request of the parents,” when 
“it is not unusual for a child who is mutinous to threaten 
a teacher in open school with prosecution”? Magistrates 
who paralyse the teachers’ influence in the school in this 
wanton fashion cannot be aware of the mischief they 
are doing. The child in whose supposed interest they 
interfere will come before them in later life in a different 
character. He will then be not the prosecutor, but the 


criminal ; and for all the wrong he has done to himself and 
the community, these Magistrates will be responsible. 
They protected him from proper punishment when punish- 
ment would probably have been effectual, and by so 
doing they deprived him of his one chance of coming 
to a better mind. 

Magistrates of this type, however, are probably too 





wrong-headed to make it of any avail to reason with 
them. It is more profitable to consider what can be done 
to deprive them of the power they now use to such bad 
purpose. In the first instance, the remedy lies with School 
Managers and School Boards. There are two things 
which they may do, and ought to do, to put the system of 
school punishments on a better footing. The first is to draw 
up a set of plain rules by which the infliction of corporal 
punishment shall be regulated. It will be something for a 
teacher to have such rules to appeal to when he is prosecuted 
for obeying them. With some Magistrates, it may avail 
him nothing that he is directed by his employers to inflict 
certain penalties for certain offences, and that the precise 
measure and time of these penalties has been carefully 
considered. But with others, the dislike of corporal 
punishment may spring from thoughtlessness, or be a 
hasty generalisation from some case in which it has been 
excessive, or indiscriminate, or passionate. If so, the fact 
that its administration is protected against dangers of this 
kind by careful regulation will naturally influence the 
Magistrate’s decision. It will not be enough, however, for 
School Managers or School Boards to enact such a code of 
punishment. They must also sustain the teacher in carrying 
it out. They must assure him, that is, that if he is fined 
for obeying it, they will hold him harmless both in purse and 
in status. If this were done judiciously and universally, 
and Magistrates found that they had to deal with School 
Boards, and not with individual teachers, they would pro- 
bably see the wisdom of infusing a little common-sense into 
their administration of justice. 

It would still, of course, remain to be seen how far 
School Boards and School Managers were willing to take 
this reasonable view of their duties. If it should turn out 
that only a minority of them were disposed to do this 
of their own accord, it might be expedient for the 
Education Department to issue a model set of rules for 
corporal punishment, and to recommend its adoption 
in all schools which had not already one of their own. 
The instances in which school authorities would refuse 
to comply with this recommendation would probably be 
few, and if so, they might perhaps be left to enjoy 
their discreditable distinction in peace. If they proved 
more numerous, it would be expedient to insert this 
model set of rules in the Code, and to make its adoption 
a condition of sharing in the Parliamentary grant. In 
addition to these expedients, every opportunity should 
be taken to impress on all respectable parents that it is of 
the utmost moment to them that their children should 
not be corrupted by the unchecked vice of degraded 
companions. An elementary school cannot any longer 
be select, and unless more stringent discipline is made to 
do the work which was once done by exclusion, a decent 
working man will be brought by degrees to feel that in con- 
forming to the law and sending his child to school, he is 
really exposing him to the chance of moral and social ruin. 
There is no necessary connection between this contingency 
and elementary education, and it ought not to be created 
by a perverse administration of the law. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

N the great poet whom we have just lost, England is 
robbed of the spring of the most consoling influences 
ever closely blended with profound scepticism. Matthew 
Arnold was a singer on whose verses sceptics and believers 
alike loved to brood,—the sceptics, because his verse showed 
that a powerful mind which shared their doubts could still 
evince all the buoyancy, or (as Matthew Arnold himself pre- 
ferred to call it in speaking of Hebrew prophecy, which was 
to him but poetry of the higher kind) all the exhilaration 
usually attributed to faith; the believers, because his verse 
did such ample justice to the depth and magnitude of the void 
which had been left in his heart by the creed which he had 
put aside, and because it embodied so powerfully that 
long swell of religious feeling which the deeper Christian 
convictions leave behind them even when they have dis- 
appeared. We call him a great poet because he treated 
the greatest themes with true passion, though the passion 
was evinced in the shape of yearning for that divine 
strength on which the world had leaned without (as he 
thought) any adequate justification for so leaning, not 
in the shape of any exultant love for it. No one surely 
in this world who ascribed spiritual feeling to no higher 
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source than the deep natural well-springs of the universal 
life, ever had so fine a sympathy with that feeling. “To 
make a great work pass into the popular mind,” he wrote 
in his Bible-reading of Isaiah, “is not easy; but the series of 
chapters at the end of the Book of Isaiah, the chapters con- 
taining the great prophecy of Israel’s restoration,—have, as 
has Hebrew prophecy in general, but to a still higher degree 
than anything else in Hebrew prophecy, one quality which 
facilitates this passage for them: their boundless exhilara- 
tion. Much good poetry is profoundly melancholy; now the 
life of the people is such that in literature they require joy. 
If ever that ‘good time coming’ for which they long, was pre- 
sented with energy and magnificence, it is in these chapters; 
it is impossible to read them without catching its glow.” 
Matthew Arnold himself had caught this glow, though it was 
the glow of sunset and not the glow of sunrise. All his best 
poetry is steeped in its light, and animated by its exalted 
emotion. Even the exquisite lyrics which were almost his 
latest productions, the poems on “ Geist’s Grave” and “ Poor 
Matthias,” while they pour forth the almost despairing passion 
of tenderness with which he gazed across the chasm between 
the lower animals and man, suggest a sympathy between the 
creative life and some of even the less exalted of its works 
that lifts us on to the higher plane of spiritual insight. This 
is what Matthew Arnold had to say of a favourite dog that 
had lived only four years :— 
“That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span 
To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man ? 
That liquid melancholy eye, 
From whose pathetic soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian ery, 
The sense of tears in mortal things ; 
That steadfast, mournful strain, consoled 
By spirits gloriously gay, 
And temper of heroic mould— 
What, was four years their whole short day ? 


Yes, only four, and not the course 
Of all the centuries yet to come, 
And not the infinite resource 
Of Nature, with her countless sum 


Of figures, with her fulness vast 
Of new creation evermore, 
Can ever quite repeat the past, 
Or just thy little self restore. 
Stern law of every mortal lot 
Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life, I know not where. 


But thou, when struck thine hour to go 
On us, who stood despondent by, 
A meek last glance of love didst throw, 
And humbly lay thee down to die.” 
Who can read these pathetic lines without feeling that, 
whatever Matthew Arnold’s explicit doctrine might be as to 
“the Stream of Tendency, not Ourselves, which makes for 
Righteousness,” implicitly he attributed to the creative spirit 
the inspiration of that “ Virgilian cry, the sense of tears in 
mortal things,” and that delight in the humility with which 
such a little creature as Geist laid himself down to die, which he 
describes as reading its “homily to man”? There isan exaltation 
in the whole poem,—as well as in the equally beautiful poem on 
“Poor Matthias,”—which shows Matthew Arnold’s instinctive 
feeling that, even in treading the lower levels of the universe, he 
is dealing as much with anticipations of higher things, as he is 
when he paints the passionate melancholy of the hermit of the 
Genevese Alps, or the yearning of sceptical Western thought 
for the ascetic faith of the Carthusian monks in their mountain 
solitudes. The exhilaration of faith, such exhilaration as 
Isaiah’s, is not, indeed, for Matthew Arnold. He cannot 
get further than the exhilaration of a passionate sympathy 
with the attitude of mind which faith could produce. 
But that he always feels, and feels so deeply, that he 
engenders something akin to faith in those who have no 
faith. When he contrasts the East bowing low in “ patient, 
deep disdain ” before the heavy tramp of the Roman legions, 
or the vehement hurry of English energy with the passionless 
calm of the Indian sage who,— 
‘“ Hoar-headed, wrinkled, clad in white, 

Without compassion, without speech 

By day and night, 

Pondering God’s mysteries untold,” 


lives “tranquil as the glacier-snows;” when he contrasts the 





feverish force and passion of Byron with Goethe’s intellectual 
calm and Wordsworth’s healing spiritual touch; when he 
contrasts the aimless tumult and frenzy of the French Revo- 
lution with the new life inspired by a spiritual creed; when 
he contrasts the mocking and bitter irony of Heine with the 
spirit of peace which he himself desires to breathe, and 
which he attributes to the “spirit who fillest us all,”— 
he throws every mind that he dominates into an attitude 
of exaltation and serenity which, though very far from faith, 
is at least equally far from compliant acquiescence in a low- 
born destiny. And even if his exhilaration be born so much 
of an air-born dream that he cannot possibly communicate it 
adequately to the majority of those who heartily accept his 
distinctive teaching, yet it is at least of a kind to impress and 
bewilder them with its deep sense of infinite yearning and 
mysterious exaltation. As he himself says :— 
** Well may we mourn when the head 

Of a sacred poet lies low 

In an age which can rear them no more : 

The complaining millions of men 

Darken in labour and pain, 

But he was a priest to us all 

Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 

Which we saw with his eyes and were glad.” 
It is not exactly “the wonder and bloom of the world” 
which Matthew Arnold interprets for us; but it is that sense 
of illumination and exaltation with which the buoyancy of the 
human intellect and of the human spirit is always filling him. 
He will not hear of ascribing personality or any human quality 
to the “Stream of Tendency, not Ourselves, which makes for 
Righteousness ;” and yet he is so profoundly conscious of the 
force which drives the human spirit upwards into self-conquest 
and an exaltation that is only conceivable where the mind 
rises on the beat of some supporting wing, that one can hardly 
help saying of him what he said of every poet :— 

“Weak is the tremor of pain 

That thrills in his mournfullest chord, 

To that which once ran through his soul ; 

Cold the elation of joy 

In his gladdest, airiest song, 

To that which of old in his youth 

Fill’d him and made him divine. 

Hardly his voice at its best 

Gives us a sense of the awe, 

The vastness, the grandeur, the gloom 

Of the unlit gulph of himself.” 
There was always in Matthew Arnold’s poetry the profound 
conviction that the animating power driving him to poetic pro- 
duction was much greater than any force which even his finest 
poem embodies. 

Matthew Arnold has often been esteemed greater as a critic 
than as a poet. To this we demur. His criticism is always fine, 
always marked by distinction, generally true, but a little thin. 
It is the criticism of a poet who discriminates in his subject 
what most interests him, and leaves the rest without remark, 
His criticism on Heine, for instance, touches the revolutionary 
side of Heine, and but little else. His criticism of Shelley 
touches the angelic strain and the intellectual inconsequence 
of Shelley’s poetry, and little else. Even his exquisite 
criticism of Homer, in the “ Essays on Translating Homer,” 
touches the style and not the substance of Homer. His 
criticism of Wordsworth, again, while it is most impressive 
and true so far as it goes, glides over the subject so 
as to evade many more of Wordsworth’s characteristic 
features than it manages to outline. Most of his poems 
are, to use his own expression, “criticisms of life;” but 
then, they are criticisms which select just what interests 
his own fine imagination, not criticisms intended to cover 
the whole subject; and when he writes professedly as a critic, 
he expands the same kind of single impressions with which 
he deals as a poet. Critical interpretation was certainly not 
at all his most successful field. He criticised St. Paul only 
with a special object. He did not criticise his friend Clough 
at all, though he wrote the most beautiful of modern elegies 
upon his death. He criticised political thought in the same 
one-sided way, always limiting himself to the suggestion of 
some one particular idea. In some sense he was too original 
a writer to be a great critic. His themes interested him more 
by what they suggested to him than by the wish they inspired 
to delineate adequately the subject of his criticism. At the 
same time, he was always lucid and always showed an intellect 
in the highest degree detached in what he said, so that though 
he rarely wrote an adequate criticism, he always wrote a highly 
instructive one. 
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It is quite too early to assign Matthew Arnold his place 
in English literature ; but doubtless it will fall somewhere be- 
tween Gray and Wordsworth, showing affinities with each. 
He will certainly stand far higher than Gray, his workman- 
ship being as perfect and his mind far more affluent in poetical 
expression. He will fall below Wordsworth only because he 
wielded no power so massive and so full of inspiration, in 
spite of having a far clearer consciousness than Wordsworth 
had of his own aims and of the means by which he 
could attain them. For felicity of phrase, Matthew Arnold 
has few rivals. He showed this in his criticisms on life, 
in his handling of English Philistinism, in his happy criti- 
cism of Continental and English education, in his singularly 
skilful titles for essays, and in his humorous satires on the 
young “lions of the English Press.” But he showed it far 
more perfectly in the distinctive phrases of his exquisitely 
transparent water-colour studies of Nature and Man. His 
“wet, bird-haunted English lawn;” his “ unplumbed, salt, 
estranging sea;” his picture of the cottage-gardens, with their 
“ roses that down the alleys shine afar ;” his description of the 
Scholar-Gipsy on the Thames near Oxford, “trailing in the 
cool stream his fingers wet ;” his account of M. de Senancour’s 
reflections,— 

“A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign ; 
A wounded human spirit turns 
Here on its bed of pain ;” 
his splendid image for Byron as bearing “from Europe to the 
A®tolian shore, the pageant of his bleeding heart;” his delinea- 
tion of Sophocles, whose even-balanced soul— 
“From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull nor passion wild, 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole,’ 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and his child ;” 
with a hundred other delicately carved cameos, which gather 
up all the luminousness and all the lucidity of that clear 
intellect, will be remembered as long as English literature 
exists. His own assertion is eminently true of himself,— 
“Not deep the poet sees, but wide.” 

His theology or anti-theology is a mere series of superficial 
observations made on the nature of man. His social criticisms 
are rather ironic attacks ex parte, than clear judgments. But 
his poetical insight into the intellectual aspects of the universe 
is the insight of a true naturalist, a naturalist who saw not 
only the external scene, but the interior panorama of man’s 
wishes and aspirations :— 

“Enough we live! and if a life 

With large results so little rife, 

Though bearable, seems hardly worth 

This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth; 

Yet, Fausta, the mute turf we tread, 

The solemn hills around us spread, 

This stream which falls incessantly, 

The strange-scrawled rocks, the lonely sky— 

If I might lend their life a voice 

Seem to bear rather than rejoice. 

And even could the intemperate prayer 

Man iterates, while these forbear, 

For movement, for an ampler sphere, 

Pierce Fate’s impenetrable ear ; 

Not milder is the general lot 

Because our spirits have forgot, 

In action’s dizzying eddy whirled, 

The something that infects the world.” 
Of Matthew Arnold himself, it may be said that he seemed to 
“ bear rather than rejoice.” But he bore with an inward spring 
behind the fortitude, that gave endurance itself an air of 
exaltation. He never forgot “the something that infects the 
world,” but he met that something with an elasticity and even 
an elation which contained in it a presage of victory. 





EXECUTIONS BY ELECTRICITY. 

W* are unable, as at present advised, to expect good from 

the great social experiment which New York is about 
to try; but there can be no doubt that it is one of exceeding 
psychological as well as political and social interest. It is 
stated in a telegram of the 18th inst., signed by the special 
correspondent of the Times, that the New York Assembly, or 
popular House, has passed a Bill substituting death by 
electricity for death by hanging in capital cases, and also 
prohibiting the publication of the details of executions. The 
Bill was passed by the remarkable majority of 87 to8; and 
it is understood, therefore, that it will not be resisted in the 








New York Senate, though, of course, the Governor of the 
State, who is not responsible to either body, may exercise his 
privilege of veto. It is most probable, however, that the 
Bill will become law, and that the new method of execution, 
which has been repeatedly recommended by men of science, 
will be carefully tried, under circumstances that will induce 
the world to pay strict attention to its results. Details are 
not to be published in the newspapers, New Yorkers being 
weary of their journalists’ habit of pandering to the appetite 
for the horrible; but we may assume that there will be 
inquests, and that both jurists and men of science will be 
permitted to report upon the consequences flowing from 
the new method. Judged from the speculative point of view, 
those consequences should, socially at least, be entirely bad, 
for the new law offers in one way a premium on crime. It 
provides that the murderer shall die a less painful death 
than the majority of innocent mankind. Men do not know, 
and cannot know except through a revelation, precisely what 
death is, whether the spirit suffers a painless translation, or 
whether its escape inflicts on the body agony such as accom- 
panies its birth into the world; but the opinion of most of 
the competent observers whose experience is great is, we 
believe, that “the actual occurrence called death, whatever its 
precise nature, is unattended with conscious suffering, the 
phenomena which sometimes suggest a contrary conclusion 
being mainly automatic.” It is, however, part of human 
knowledge that the sufferings which in an immense number 
of cases, probably in a majority of cases, precede death, are 
most severe, and deserve in some instances the appellation 
“torture.” This is certainly the case with many wounds 
on the battle-field, with all fatal burns not medically 
treated, with all deaths from thirst, and with a whole list of 
diseases with which it is not necessary to excite our readers’ 
compassion or alarm. There is, in fact, little need of evidence, 
for men all over the world are so impressed with the accumu- 
lated facts, that to die “as in sleep,” or “like a child,” or 
“painlessly,” are all expressions conveying a certain surprise, 
as well as a deep thankfulness. In executions by electricity, 
all these sufferings are prevented. Death must be instan- 
taneous beyond all natural precedent, and there is an extreme 
probability, supported by a mass of evidence from persons 
who have been rendered unconscious, but not killed, by 
lightning, that the action of electricity when the shock is 
strong outruns the speed of the transmission of sensation. 
Unconsciousness arrives before pain can be perceived, and the 
stricken man reports, if he survives, that he felt nothing. It 
is an offence against the instinctive sense of justice to 
reserve such a privilege for the exceptionally wicked, to give 
to a murderer like Palmer a fate which an Emperor like 
Frederick III. might desire in vain; and such offences always 
bear evil fruit, though not always of the anticipated kind. In 
this case, for instance, the result which one would at first 
sight expect may not arise, but another, nearly as bad, and 
much more likely to escape attention. Intending murderers, 
it is usually said, may feel that a menace has been withdrawn; 
and that they are more free to slay; and in countries where 
murderers are usually disbelievers, and where suicide is more 
often contemplated than with us, that, we conceive, would 
be the inevitable result. With a certain class of criminal, 
the educated poisoner and the cultivated murderer for 
gain, that will be the result, among ourselves, also, 
the deterrent effect of hanging consisting partly in the 
disgrace attached for ages to that method of execution. 
We confess, however, to a doubt whether among the ordinary 
criminals of a population like that of New York, death by 
electricity will be less deterrent than death by the rope. The 
unerring certainty of the method and its appalling sudden- 
ness, the absence of that lingering hope that the rope may 
break, and so there may come reprieve, and the horror—if we 
may affront some readers by the suggestion—of suffering the 
very penalty which, in the imagination of the ignorant through 
all ages, has come most directly from God, may breed a fear 
as deep as the fear of the rope, or even deeper than it. 
Nothing appals like lightning, and death by lightning may 
appal a brute insensible to the horror of an ordinary execution. 
If so,as the majority of murders are committed by callous 
brutes, the new mode of execution may prove even more 
deterrent than the old, and we must look elsewhere for the 
consequences which, nevertheless, we half-instinctively expect. 


May not the consequence of inflicting painless death for 
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crime, a consequence slow to arrive and at first unperceived, 
be a deadening of the natural and most beneficial horror of 
inflicting death too readily? The new philanthropists will 
smile at us, and say the dislike to the penalty of death is in- 
creasing everywhere; but if they were accessible to argument, 
we could show them reasons for doubting that conclusion. The 
tendency to war does not decrease, though the habit of preaching 
against it increases ; and if it lasts, the dislike of capital punish- 
ment for adequate reason cannot long survive. The dislike exists 
for this one moment out of all the ages, Christian ages as well 
as Pagan; but though mankind is not wise, it is too absurdly 
illogical, considered by itself, to keep its place long in the 
thoughts of men. It involves, under the theory now, for 
example, rampant in Italy, this preposterous assertion, that 
while there is no sacredness in human life as such, while it is 
noble to shoot an ignorant conscript who under the compul- 
sion of discipline invades your country, and justifiable to 
shoot the soldier who will not invade another country when 
he is ordered, there is a sacro-sanctity in life if only it is 
criminal and noxious. The mutineer must die, but the 
murderer must be spared; it is a duty to slaughter out 
an invading regiment which may slay and burn, but wicked 
to slaughter the miscreant who has burned or slain. There 
can be no future for an idea so essentially silly as that; and 
when it passes away, there may come with the reaction from 
it an undue hardening of the general heart. The impulse of 
the day is to be over-soft; but the tendency of thought, which 
will outlast the impulse of the day, is towards adamantine 
hardness, towards, that is, the scientific view of things—the 
view which suggests that death is not only the most deterrent 
of all punishments for crime, but the one least embarrassing 
to the innocent community, and most certain to prevent the 
hereditary descent cf criminal instincts. If there is no 
knowledge save scientific knowledge, Plato was right when 
he sentenced all misshapen babies, and it would be hard 
to answer Mr. Cotter Morison’s terrible suggestions as 
to the prevention of any accumulation of criminal pro- 
clivities. The world will harden as it grows scientific, harden 
towards all impediments to the material happiness which it 
seeks for mankind, harden towards criminals, for example, as 
Trish tenants have hardened towards “ land-grabbers”—think of 
their “sympathetic tenderness ”—and our children may see a 
generation willing, “in the interest of the deepest welfare of 
the whole community,” to pour out death in buckets. 
On what scientific principle, for instance, should the irre- 
claimable criminal, or the pauper lunatic, tax the com- 
munity for years to support his noxiousness? The doctrine 
of euthanasia for criminals will be preached—indeed, is 
preached in some quarters already—and it may yet find 
acceptance in those new societies where the only ideal that 
really prevails is the ideal of comfort on this earth and for all 
men. If such a generation arises, or if the hearts of men 
approximate towards the hearts that such a generation would 
possess, it would be found that with the practice of killing 
only by coarse and painful methods, revolting even to those 
who, like ourselves, deem capital punishment indispensable, 
a great restraint on killing had disappeared. To slay 
painlessly, without fuss, without bloodshed, without dis- 
figurement of the human frame, would seem so very 
easy, and comparatively so little shocking. There are 
very few men, however brutal, who would not sooner order a 
hundred men to be fusilladed out of sight than a hundred men 
to be separately hanged before them; and execution by elec- 
tricity, involving as it does no pain, is far less brutal even than 
fusillading. Suppose all the irreclaimable convicts in London 
executed in silence, secretly, with no possibility of pain, would 





the announcement of the fact create half the repugnance 
which the execution of one criminal does now? Capital | 
punishment is just; but something to make the Judge | 
and juryman reflect, to make him fear for his own re- 


have shocked London into Protestantism? They would have 
passed, as even now convicts sentenced to labour for life pass, 
to their doom unheeded, except by the few who make their 
destinies a study. It is a human instinct which in all countries 
has prohibited poison as a means of executing ordinary crimi- 
nals, and has compelled rulers to let supreme justice be done 
in methods the very coarseness and brutality of which force 
legislators and judges and juries to consider painfully what 
they do. The guarantee against laxity in inflicting death, and 
therefore against a brutalisation of society, is that very sympa- 
thetic horror, that pain in the hearts of the innocent, which 
the Legislature of New York, in its hungry pursuit of happi- 
ness, is calmly legislating away. It is not making laws in order 
that criminals be not hurt, for convicts have no votes. Its 
object is to reduce the pain of the society which inflicts, not 
of the criminal who suffers, death; and in reducing it, it is 
reducing that society’s care to have its conscience clear. 
“What matters if he died? He was a criminal, and he died 
painlessly.” That will be the real state of public feeling; and 
while we advocate the death-penalty as the supreme deterrent, 
justified by the right of society to inflict adequate vengeance 
for wrong-doing, we hold that state of feeling to be at once 
dangerous and bad. 





PEDIGREE-HUNTING. 
E doubt whether there is a single man of education 
in England who is not interested in his pedigree,— 
that is, who does not desire to know what manner of men 
his forefathers really were. Of course, there are plenty of 
people who do not care in the least for a Royal descent, or a 
Norman lineage, and for whom a distinguished ancestry has no 
attractions. If, however, a man says that he does not care to 
know where his great-grandfather lived, what he did, and what 
were that great-grandfather’s politics and religious creed, it 
can merely mean that he is incapable of taking interest in one 
of the most interesting forms of human knowledge,—the 
knowledge of the details of the past. Of course, the compiling 
of mere strings of names, however long, is utterly meaningless, 
and its worship well deserves the contempt that has been 
poured upon it. To a person possessed of any historical 
sense, however, no name, if properly supplemented with 
date and place, is without interest. To find that a direct 
ancestor lived at Naseby about the year 1645, and so must 
have witnessed the great battle between the forces of the 
King and Parliament, at once gives life and colour to any 
family record. It is a happy circumstance that those who 
wish to prepare pedigrees are bound to compile them from 
documents which contain names not merely as names, but in 
definite relation to some particular event or special circum- 
stance. For instance, if an ancestor’s name turns up on the 
Patent Roll, it is because he obtained, at some time or other, 
a grant from the King. When a name is found, an important 
fact in the life is found with it. Except the Parish Registers, 
there is, indeed, hardly a public record which does not attach 
some piece of information, great or small, to the names 
recorded in it. 

A work just published by Mr. Walter Rye, “ Records and 
Record-Searching,” will give pedigree-hunters just the help 
and encouragement they need in prosecuting their favourite 
studies. Rich indeed are the fields Mr. Rye lays open before 
them. Previous accounts of the Records, such as those by 
Thomas and Sims, are possibly in some ways more exhaustive 
than the present work. Mr. Rye’s book, however, leaves little 
to be desired on the ground of completeness. He begins his 
work by some extremely useful hints on how to compile a 
pedigree, and then proceeds to tell us how to write the history 
of a parish, ending by general remarks on the Records them- 
selves. To trace out the ramifications of a family line, is indeed 
an exciting and delightful task. Noone who has ever felt it will 





eats : : : : . | forget the delight of finding the anxiously looked-for name in 
sponsibility, to make him search his conscience, in theologi- | the index nominorum of some stately folio of the Records, 
cal phrase, is an indispensable check ; and in abolishing pain, | the breathless turning over of the leaves to find the place, 
and the knowledge of details, and personal action in execu- | and the reward for days of hungry expectation that the 
tions, we, to the extent of human power, take that check | passage, when discovered, affords. The charm of the chase 
away. It is foolish to assert that this would not be the case, or | jg that the hunt is never up. To run down one game 
that men would be equally moved by the bare record of the | jg only to start another. Say we find, by a deposition 
number of deaths. Who is moved by the Registrar-General’s | in the Rolls of the Chancery of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
weekly return, or the return of deaths in a convict-prison? | the fact we were seeking to verify,—namely, that George 
Do you suppose that Mary Tudor’s martyrs dying invisible, | Thomson held the lands of Blackacre, in the County of Essex. 
without pain, without report save that they were dead, would | There the search is ended; but in the course of the deposi- 
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tion we find, what we had never suspected before, though it 
explains a hundred difficulties and impossibilities, that George 
Thomson originally came from Greenacre, in Surrey. The 
hunt is again in full cry, and the highest hopes are raised, 
perhaps to be rewarded, perhaps to be disappointed, that the 
pedigree may be at last pushed back those two stages, which will 
enable us to connect with this or that well-known house, whose 
lineage is all plain-sailing. The enormous amount of the 
English domestic records makes the hunting-ground so vast, 
that the stock of covert to be drawn seems quite inexhaustible. 
If the longed-for fact or date is not in one series of documents, 
it is sure to be in another, while the huge mass of unindexed 
and unexplored papers at the Record Office always allows the 
pleasing hope that what is wanted is not, in truth, undis- 
coverable, but only undiscovered. 

We have dwelt rather on the sporting interest of pedigree- 
hunting, which may be explained as coming from that love of 
the chase to be found somewhere in every man’s nature. Like 
actual hunting, however, it has another claim on our sympathies. 
Many votaries of fox-hunting like quite as much as the sport, 
the bodily exercise, the pleasant country they ride through, 
the woodland scenery or the pastoral they see around them, 
and the hundred objects of interest encountered in getting to 
covert or in a run across country. So with pedigree-hunting. 
The actual sport is a great deal, but killing the fact is not 
everything. Very many delightful days may be spent not 
only without killing, but even without ever getting near enough 
for a “ View holloa!” The Records are a country with many 
wooded places, running streams, and pleasant hedgerows, and 
as we go through them, something of interest is always 
sure to meet us. Half the delight, half the enjoyment is sure 
to come from something different from that which we set out 
to find. Even the search of a parish register, which sounds 
specially dull, may bring to light a series of curious facts, 
social and historical. The present writer well remembers his 
interest in understanding, as if by actual experience, from a 
parish register of the sixteenth century, the importance of that 
“tramp nuisance” which appears in a dim and confused way 
in all the historical accounts of the Tudor period. We read of 
how Henry VIII. and how Elizabeth dealt with the “sturdy 
beggars” who infested the villages and high-roads, and wonder 
at the cruel stringency of the enactments passed against them. 
To study a parish register of the time, is to realise some of 
the real conditions of the problem. The register just referred 
to, that of a quiet Somersetshire village, has on almost 
every page some mention of “a stranger,” man or woman, 
who has come into the parish and there died or given birth to 
a child. Nowadays, the only stranger who penetrates into the 
place is a flying bicycle-tourist or an archeological enthu- 
siast. The strangers who thus poured into the Somerset- 
shire village are, of course, the “ sturdy beggars” or tramps. 
The reason for their appearance is to be traced to the dissolu- 
tion of the abbeys, the sudden change in the value of money 
caused by the discovery of American gold, the enclosures of 
commons, and the gradual conversion of the land of England 
from corn to pasture—the change of which Latimer was 
thinking when he complained that where were once houses and 
tilled fields there are now “ but a shepherd and his dog.” How 
to cure these evils properly, the Government of the day was, no 
doubt, utterly at a loss. Still, the difficulty must have been a 
very great one, and we must understand the magnitude of the 
problem before we lightly condemn the way in which they met 
it. Wemust remember, too, that in our own time America has 
had to find a solution for the same difficulty—the bands of 
sturdy tramps that infest the roads in many of the Eastern 
States, and has applied remedies almost as drastic. So much 
for a digression intended to show the way in which the pedi- 
gree-hunter may start and run down much more important 
game than he ever went out to kill. 


We cannot leave the consideration of the subject suggested 
by Mr. Rye’s book without noticing that in his instructions as 
to compiling a family-tree, he leaves out one kind of pedigree 
which is well worth constructing, and, indeed, only deals with 
the chart of the ordinary simple line of descent through the 
male. Now, for all purpose of “ heredity,” this is by no means 
sufficient. Any one witha real thirst for family history wants to 
know about his ancestors through the female descents as well as 
through the male. A chart showing for four or five genera- 
tions the whole of a man’s ancestors in blood is an extremely 
curious and valuable document. Pedigrees of this sort show 





first a man’s father and mother, then his father’s father and 
mother and his mother’s father and mother, then his four 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers, and so on, as far 
as possible. Of course, it is extremely difficult to carry this 
sort of pedigree any length. There is a story that Mrs, 
Thrale was very.fond of saying that no one ever could tell 
you, at any rate off-hand, who were his or her four great-grand- 
mothers. This is, no doubt, true enough. A man often knows 
all about remote ancestors in the male line, of whose blood he 
inherits but a very tiny stream, and yet is absolutely ignorant 
of the great-grandmothers who can claim so much greater a 
share in his hereditary composition. Certainly, to most people, 
the names of their four great-grandmothers, even if they 
may happen to know them, sound strange and unfamiliar 
enough. The result of making a pedigree such as we have 
referred to is to bring home strongly to the maker the feeling 
that perhaps it is quite as interesting to get the record of all 
his more immediate ancestors, as to confine his attention to 
one thin line of distant male blood. 

Perhaps one of the most curious things about pedigree. 
hunting, is the fact that it is tending to become more 
general as the political and social power conferred by 
birth is growing less. That this is so, has been the 
cause of much cheap satire in regard to the snobbish 
tendencies of democracy. We very much doubt, however, 
whether the present love for pedigrees has anything to do 
with that pride of birth which has been so conspicuous a 
feature in other ages. Rather we believe that it is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that the horizon of human interest has 
been widening everywhere, and that the love for the study of 
ancestry has developed with the general love for knowledge 
which is everywhere steadily growing. A man now sets out 
to discover who his ancestors really were, not to establish a 
claim to Norman blood. The old pedigree-hunting was a sign 
of pride and pretension; the modern is simply dictated by the 
desire to know whatever can be known. The one advanced 
itself by the methods of immoral advocacy ; the other proceeds 
by those of scientific research. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eae ieee 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE UNIONISTS. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—The letter of your correspondent, “ A Unionist,” is a 
happy illustration of the failure “to see ourselves as others see 
us.” He finds my letter characterised by “remarkable naiveté 
and self-complacency,” and then proceeds immediately to prove 
his own immunity from any such weakness by classifying 
himself as one *‘ of the more thoughtful of the Liberal Party.” 
Then he proceeds to lecture me because I prefer a supporter 
of what is “ now the pet measure of the Liberal Party,” toa 
free-lance who tries to break up his party for reasons which I 
consider inadequate and mischievous. Rather than support 
such a man, I said that I would have voted for the Tory. 
There is a freely elected Liberal Association in the Gower 
Division of Glamorganshire, on which the miners have an 
opportunity of being fairly represented. Having accepted this 
Association as fairly representative, it was, in my opinion, 
unfair and dishonourable to reject the gentleman elected by 
the Association, and try to force on the whole Liberal Party 
a candidate of a mere section. The intolerance was all on the 
side of the miners, and rather than encourage such dishonour- 
able intolerance, I would have voted for the Tory. For the 
same reason, I would rather see a Tory returned for Mid-Lanark 
than the candidate who stands there as the representative 
and cat’s-paw of Messrs. Champion, Conybeare, and Co. Iam 
a Radical, and for that very reason deprecate a policy of 
which the effect would be to create a Parliament of groups as 
in France, and thereby destroy Parliamentary government 
altogether. 

But your correspondent, who is so indignant with me for 
thinking that it is of the essence of the representative system 
that the minority should submit to the decision of the majority, 
while doing their best meanwhile to turn their minority into a 
majority, conveniently forgets the tactics of his own party. 
He denounces me because I would have voted fora Tory rather 
than for a man who does all the harm he can to the cause of 
Home-rule, and himself belongs to a party which in every con- 
stituency supports a Tory in preference to a Home-ruler, 
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caged condition are due. 


Polish Minister of Finance.” 





though the Tory may be a violent Protectionist, and the Home- 
ruler everything which “the more thoughtful of the Liberal 
Party ” desires on every question save Home-rule. The Gracchi 
complaining of sedition were nothing to the self-complacent 
intolerance of your correspondent.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A HoME-RULER. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR,”’ | 


S1zr,—I have read with much interest the article on ‘“ The 
Language of Animals ” which appeared in your issue of April 
7th. From it I gather that although no one can understand 
the talk of beasts and birds so as to be able to converse with 
them and establish a communication of thought, yet it is 
possible from frequent observations of the behaviour of 
animals when emitting certain sounds, to arrive approximately 
at the meaning of such sounds. Now, I have some knowledge 
of the behaviour of small caged birds, especially of bullfinches, 
and after reading your article, I feel somewhat puzzled to 
account for the uniform behaviour of various bullfinches under 
certain circumstances which I wish here to detail. 
finches frequently emit a peculiar grating, hissing noise, 
accompanied by flapping of the wings and ruffling up of 
the feathers, all of which signs would certainly betoken anger, 
and I have every reason to believe do betoken anger, when 
used against other birds, because under such circumstances, 
. provided they can reach each other, a severe battle ensues. 
have called this noise swearing. 
the fondness of my bullfinches for me, for I have possessed 
some that I could set free in the garden and call back to my 
hand at will; and yet I find that they frequently make this 
same noise at me, accompanying it by the same actions of 
I cannot think that the noise then expresses dislike 
of me, for it is to me that any luxuries or joys of their present 
Can it be possible that they use 
the same noise to me to betoken an entirely different sentiment 
from that which they feel when they utter it against their own 
Thinking this may interest those of your readers who 
have given any thought to the subject of the “language of 
animals,” I am writing this to you, Mr. Editor, trusting at 
the same time that some one who has had experience in such 
matters may be able to offer a satisfactory explanation.—I 
an, Sir, &e., 
The Temple, April 11th. 
[May not the bullfinches have a momentary tiff with Mr. 
Cobb ?—Eb. Spectator. | 


C. S. Coss. 





THE BATTENBERG PRINCES. 


[To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 


Srr,—Will you allow me to point out some mistakes in the 
article on “Rank among the Royalties”? It is there stated 
that the Battenberg Princes “are the sons of the late Grand 
Duke of Hesse by Mademoiselle von Kaucke, daughter of a 
According to the “ Almanach 
de Gotha,” they are the sons of Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
youngest brother of the late and uncle of the present Grand 
Duke, by his marriage with Julia von Haucke, daughter of 
the Count von Haucke, formerly Minister of War in Poland, 
Prince Alexander is still living, and the Princess of Battenberg 
is the only wife he has had.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Southport, April 16th. 


H. E. Cuay. 





POETRY. 
errs 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
PAST in a moment; passed away, 
The finest spirit of the day; 
Past in the full meridian sense 
Of masterful intelligence : 
The thought that struck—the-wit that played 
With measured aim—with tempered blade— 
The hand that with new laurels hung 
The temple of the Mother-Tongue, 
The soul that nursed the inner fire 
Which radiates from Apollo’s lyre, 
And crowns his favourites, now as then. 
Among the foremost sons of men ; 
And through, above, and o’er them all 
The heart that only friends recall, 





Bull- 


Now, there is no question of 





Though his the memory that lends 

To all who knew him, touch of friend’s! 
Of open brow and cheery mien, 

Earnest and playful and serene, 
Brightest—where duller man may roam— 
In the divine repose of Home, 

Even as he lived, he passed from sight, 

In all the fullness of the light ; 

And, never crossed by twilight ray, 

The radiant spirit flashed away. 


“Call no man happy till he die ;” 
Thrice happy he, then, we reply : 

Even here on earth this mortal gone 
His immortality puts on ; 

For far beyond, and far behind, 

Shall live his legacy of Mind, 

A throbbing pulse of English thought, 
Quick with the lessons that he taught. 
Thrice happy he, whose buoyant youth 
In light of Beauty sought for Truth, 
Showed stars that guide to eyes that shine, 
High-priest of Beauty’s inmost shrine, 
And—wheresoe’er new worships tend— 
Ensued his goddess to the end! 

Hard pleaded he-for those hard bound 
In Litfe’s dull places’ dreariest round, 
And to the longing listener showed 
How Beauty decks the ugliest road ; 
For ever, in the rushing race, 

He claimed for her, her quiet place, 
Bade Science, on her march of pride, 
Yet list the scholar at her side, 

And grasping all, her world to be, 
Pause at the fount of Castaly. 


His was the gift, nor sting nor smart 
To lend to Raillery’s keenest dart ; 
Since on his cradle Humour smiled, 
He played with Humour like a child, 
Yet, to a great soul’s instinct true, 
Taught greater lessons than he knew. 
How were his high imaginings 
Impatient of all meaner things, 

Of petty words and petty deeds, 

And petty clash of kindred creeds, 
Which, darkening counsel for a name, 
In all unsameness are the same,— 
Till all the jars and wars outworn 
Stirred the clear spirit into scorn, 

To seek beyond some worldless sun 
The One in All—the All in One! 
Was this unfaith? Not he who erst 
His walk with God on Rydal nursed, 
And votary-wise young Arnold won, 
Would for such doubt disclaim his son. 
High quest can ask no nobler lot ; 
What ardent nature questions not ? 


So, softly on the closing time 
Scarce died away the Sunday chime, 
And on the brave life overpast 
The quiet church-door closed the last ! 
Truth’s good and faithful servant, thou, 
And Love thine only Mystery now. 
Wimbledon, April, 1888. HERMAN MERIVALE. 








BOOKS. 
ssn 
HOSEA BIGLOW’S LATEST WORDS.* 
THERE is always a dash of tremor, if not of fear, in the joy 
with which we welcome a new volume of poetry by a master 
who has moved our hearts and minds in their deepest recesses 
in years long past, “ when all the world was young, lads; and 
all the trees were green.” As we sit down in our favourite 
chair by our study-fire, paper-knife in hand, full of priceless 
memories and eager hopes, the thought will somehow rise 
unbidden,—“ What if touch and voice have lost their subtlety 
and magic? Were it not better to abide in the old memories, 





* Heartsease and Rue. By James Russell Lowell. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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to be content with the old friends which have been our ‘stand- 
by’ for half a lifetime?” Such, at any rate, was the thought 
of the present writer when he looked at Heartsease and 
Rue, as it lay on his table in its dainty blue binding and 
faultless type,—strange contrast to the wretched clothing in 
which the author had first met him, when the century was 
still young. He had been under the spell of this magician 
ever since that first introduction to “Sir Launfal” and 
“Hosea Biglow.” To find the father of those immortals with 
failing ear or uncertain touch, would be like estrangement 
from a friend of boyhood. The momentary hesitation, how- 
ever, soon passed (as all such will), and we sat down to the 
new banquet. 

At first, it must be owned, we began to mutter,—* Would that 
we had never set eyes on you, poor foster-children at best of 
a great sire.” For, glancing through the index, we lit on 
heading iv., “Humour and Satire,” and turned to it at once, 
with the thought, “ Here, at any rate, we shall be safe—on 
these lines that master-touch can never have become weak ”— 
and plunged into “ Fitzalan’s Story,” the longest piece in the 
book. We read on at first pleasantly; the photographs of 
Fitzalan and Ezrael Weeks the landlord, were as clean-cut 
and as subtle as ever: the former,— 

“A radical in thought, he puffed away 
With shrewd contempt the dust of usage grey, 
Yet loathed democracy, as one who saw, 
In what he longed to love, some vulgar flaw, 


And, shocked thro’ all his delicate reserves, 
Remained a Tory by his taste and nerves ;” 


the latter,— 


“A natural man with all his instincts fresh, 
Not buzzing helpless in reflection’s mesh, 
Generous by birth, and ill at saying ‘no,’ 
Yet in a bargain he was all men’s foe, 
Would yield no inch of vantage in a trade, 
And give away ere nightfall all he made.” 
Equally happy is the drawing of the inn-parlour, in which— 


“The furniture stood round with such an air 
There seemed an old-maid’s ghost in every chair, 
Which looked as it had scuttled to its place 
And pulled extempore a Sunday face, 

Too smugly proper for a world of sin, 
Like boys on whom the minister comes in.” 


But alas for the story !—that of a cheating deacon, who, being 
set by the Devil to measure brimstone, tries on his old tricks, 
and is “ clapped into furnace ninety-two.” Nor was our second 
experiment—“ at the Burns Centennial,” (p. 196)—much more 
hopeful, to which we turned to get the taste of brimstone out 
of our mouths, and with the noble “Elegy on the Death of 
Channing,” and other such memorial poems, in our minds. 
Again we found ourselves in the old conventional next world, 
“Holy Willie” having been left by St. Peter in charge of the 
gate, and refusing Burns admittance, which he, however, at 
last obtains without more reason than secured that of poor old 
George III. in Southey’s and Byron’s “ Visions of Judgment ” 
rolled into one. Surely that grim old materialised burlesque 

.of “the worm that dieth not and the fire that is not 
quenched,” must have a strange fascination still for Puritan 
New Englanders. 

It was then, with trembling, almost panic-stricken finger, 
that we turned the page and came on “Credidimus Jovem 
regnare” (p. 180), but now began to breathe freely and take 
courage, for here was our old Hosea once more in his best— 
unrivalled, we think—satirical vein. A few lines are all we 
can spare room for :— 


“Oh days endeared to every muse, 
When nobody had any views. 


Oh happy days, when men received 
From sire to son what all believed ; 
And left the other world in bliss, 
Too busy with be-devilling this ! 


Whence? Whither ? Wherefore? How ? Which ? Why ? 

All ask at once, all wait reply. 

Men feel old systems cracking under ’em; 

Life saddens to a mere conundrum, 

Which once Religion solved, but she 

Has lost—has Science found ?>—the key.” 
That “conundrum ” rhyme will remind all lovers of Lowell of 
the marvellous knack of impossible rhyming in The Biglow 
Papers, A Fable for Critics, and elsewhere. He is as good 
as ever ; take two specimens from this poem :— 





ee 


“My soul—I mean the bit of phosphorus 
That fills the place of what that was for us.” 


And,— 
“ Our dear and admirable Huxley 
Cannot explain to me why ducks lay.” 


One more short extract :— 


«Noll had been more effective far 
Could he have shouted at Dunbar, 
‘Rise Protoplasm !’ no dourest Scot 
Had waited for another shot.” 


After this we took courage, and, referring again to the index, 
took a bold plunge into “ Part II., Sentiment,” and were soon 
amongst a flight of sisters fit to claim their places beside the 
Margarets and Huldys of old days. Of course, no mere 
acquaintance of Lowell need be told that one of his greatest 
charms lies in the chivalrous reverence for women in which 
his sentimental poetry is steeped. Perhaps he has never 
expressed it more tersely than in “Das Ewig-weibliche” ° 
(p. 89) :-— 

“The fireside sweetnesses, the heavenward lift, 
The hourly mercy, of a woman’s soul.” 


But how is this, we mused, as we read on? Can this, and 
this, and this, have been really written by a man over twenty- 
five? Surely our Hosea must have come, in an old drawer, on 
a batch of forgotten outpourings of those lusty days when 
every lass was a queen. Let the reader judge for himself by 
this specimen, “ The Petition :’— 
“ Oh tell me less or tell me more, 

Soft eyes with mystery at the core, 

That always seem to meet my own 

Frankly as pansies fully blown, 

Yet waver still twixt ‘no’ and ‘ yes.’ 

So swift to cavil and deny, 

Then parley with concessions shy, 

Dear eyes that share their youth with mine, 

And through my inmost shadows shine, 

Oh tell me more or tell me less.” 


It is the shortest we could find, but let him try “ Agro 
Dolce” (p. 103), “The Protest” (p. 99), “On Burning Some 
Old Letters” (p. 96), “ Mona Lisa” (p. 93). Possibly he may 
get a hint from “Arcadia Rediviva” (p. 74), in which Hosea 
has once more his rollicking cap on :— 
“Tf Love his simple spell but keep 
Life with ideal eyes to flatter, 
The Grail itself were crockery cheap 
To every day’s communion platter. 


Good heavens ! but now my hair was grey, 
And I of years had more than plenty ; 
The almanac’s a fool! ’tis May ! 
Hang family bibles! I am twenty.” 
After this volume one must look on Hosea as equally wonderful 
with his evergreen friend, Wendell Holmes, to whom, on his 
seventy-fifth birthday, he addresses an epistle which dances 
through three pages of Heartsease and Rue. Thus :— 
“Nay, let the foolish records be 
That make-believe you’re seventy-five ; 
Youw’re the old Wendell still to me— 
And that’s the youngest man alive.” 


The opening poem, “ Agassiz,” is a worthy tribute toa grand 
man; but unless readers have had at least a taste of Cambridge 
life, and have dined once or more at the Saturday Club, they 
will scarcely appreciate it. 

We have already filled our allotted space, but must conclude 
with perhaps the most faultless poem o its kind that we are 
acquainted with in the English tongue,—‘* A Christmas Carol, 
for the Sunday-School Children of the Church of the Disciples” 
(p. 107) :— 

««« What means this glory round our feet,’ 

The Magi mused, ‘more bright than morn °’ 
And voices chanted, clear and sweet, 

‘To-day the Prince of Peace is born.’ 
‘What means that Star,’ the Shepherds said, 

‘ That brightens thro’ the rocky glen ?’ 
And Angels answering overhead, 

Sang, ‘ Peace on earth, good will to men!’ 


*Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb ; 

We wait for Him like those of yore; 
Alas! He seems so slow to come. 


But it was said in words of gold 
No time or sorrow ere shall dim, 

That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


« 
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All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘ Peace on earth, good will to men!” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angels’ song, 
‘To-day the Prince of Peace is born !’” 
Our lamp was burning low when we came on this. It was 
long past midnight. We lighted our candle, turned out the 
lamp, and went to bed. We were not willing that any other 
strain should come between us and the harmony of that carol, 
and went upstairs saying to ourselves, “ Vicisti Hosea!” 





HOME-TRAVEL.* 

Mr. Hissey has chosen a delightful subject for his pencil 
and pen. The beauty of the Home Counties is inexhaustible, 
and he who knows them best is the most conscious how much 
there is still to know. It is because this lovely country is, 
as it were, at our door, that people neglect it. Even scenery 
has no charms for many tourists unless it happens to be in 
vogue, and bears the hall-mark of fashion. Kent and Sussex 
own several watering-places to which visitors crowd during 
the season; but there is not one of these resorts, with the 
exception of Hastings, and perhaps of Eastbourne, which 
gives any indication of the rural beauty that makes the 
interior of these counties so attractive to the lover of 
Nature. What this beauty is, can be known only to the 
patient tourist who, on horseback or on foot, wanders 
out of beaten tracks, and visits villages and hamlets 
which are almost as primitive now as in the days before 
railroads. Even Surrey—one of the smallest of counties, and 
near though it be to London—contains many a stretch of 
country rich in the loveliness of hill and moorland, and some- 
times not without wild and varied features that remind us of 
Scotland. And it is possible, as the writer of this article can 
bear witness, to find in some parts of Surrey a solitude and 
silence unbroken save by the song of the skylark or the whistle 
of the ploughboy. Nowhere in England, perhaps, are there 
more famous memories within a range so narrow; and nowhere 
are there spots more satisfying to the eye that loves to rest on 
what is all the fairer because it is familiar. Assuredly Fox 
did not exaggerate when he called Mickleham “the most 
beautiful valley within two hundred miles of London.” 

Mr. Hissey skirts only a corner of this county, and after a 
few pages of travel, the reader finds himself in Sussex. While 
upon the road, the author omits no opportunity of lamenting 
the change from the good old times, which we venture to say he 
would not have liked so well had he lived in them. Would he 
have undertaken the expedition here described in the last 
century, and could he if he would? A hundred years ago, the 
main coach-roads throughout England were fairly good, though 
it took two days to travel from Bath to London ; but it is only 
necessary to refer to the Rura! Rides of Cobbett, to prove that 
Mr. Hissey would never in those days have attempted to drive 
a pair of horses in a phaeton through the by-roads of Sussex 
and Kent. In Pope’s time, the roads of Sussex were the 
worst in the Kingdom, and it took Prince George six hours to 
travel nine miles. ‘Indeed, we had never done it,” says one 
of his attendants, “if our good master had not several times 
lent us a pair of horses out of his own coach, whereby we were 
able to trace out the way for him.” Half-a-century later, 
Horace Walpole wrote,—“ If you love good roads, be so kind 
as never to go into Sussex.” In this respect, therefore, the 
old times, of which our praise is often due to ignorance, 
cannot be accounted good. Some of the writer’s complaints 
are not unreasonable. The keen spirit of competition, carried 
as it is to excess, is not a sign of modern progress to be re- 
garded with satisfaction. It infects every trade, and forces 
people to be content with inferior work. An ordinary builder, 
for instance, is satisfied with putting up a house that will sell, 
without much regard to the quality of his workmanship. “I 
call it a scandalous waste of good material, a building like 
this,” said a country builder to Mr. Hissey ; “why, I could 
make three houses of the stuff used in this one.” “‘But do 


* A Holiday on the Road: an Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 
By James John Hissey, London: Bentley. 








you think,’ I ventured to remark, ‘ your new houses would be 
quite as pleasant to live in as these old ones?’ ‘I don’t know 
about that,’ he replied; ‘I builds houses for others to live in 
een if a house lasts a man his life, what more can he 
want?” And, while making allowance for the pessimism of 
an old man, there is, we fear, more than a grain of truth in 
the opinion expressed by a village tradesman who was asked 
if things were not improved since he was young :— 


“No, Sir, I can’t say as how I think they have; it is much 
harder to get a living now than it was then. In the old times the 
gentry used to spend a great deal of money where they resided ; 
now they gets all their things down from London; they only deal 
with us for small trifles, or when pressed for something. It’s not 
fair! How are we to pay rent and taxes if we gets no customers 
but the poor folk who haven’t much to spend? I can remember 
in the past, when the travellers from the wholesale houses came 
round to collect money for goods, if any of us run a little short, 
our neighbours would help us,—we used to lend and borrow of 
each other; nowadays, we try and cut each other out, the old 
friendly feeling has quite gone, and the world is in consequence 
not so good a place to live in,—leastways, that is my opinion.” 


A shepherd Mr. Hissey accosted on the hills told the same story 
as the shopkeeper, and even made out that dogs were not as 
good as when he was young, that his dog was “not a patch ” 
to the dog’s mother, and that his crook was not half as good 
and cost twice as much as his father paid for his. “ That were 
a real Pyecombe crook, but they don’t make the like now.” It 
is an old tale, with a partial truth in it, and a truth that may 
seem evident to individuals when it will not hold good of the 
community. Even the appliances of modern life are not 
advantages without drawbacks, as every business man knows 
who is worried with telegraphs and telephones; but no sane 
man wishes to return to the England of half-a-century ago, 
when it took months to communicate with places that are now 
divided from us by days. “I am doomed,” said Constable, 
“never to see the living scenes that inspired the landscape of 
Wilson and Claude. No; but I was born to paint a happier 
land, my own dear England; and when I cease to love her, 
may I, as Wordsworth says, never more hear— 

‘Her green leaves rustle, or her torrents roar.’ 
The wholesome feeling of Constable animates Mr. Hissey, and 
for the sake of it, the reader will readily pardon his rather 
wearisome lamentations over the decay of old ways and 
manners caused by modern enterprise. “The more I travel 
abroad,” he writes, “ the more beautiful seems my own country 
to me.” He holds, too, and perhaps he is right, that a perfect 
day in England is a thing that cannot be equalled or 
approached anywhere in the world. The author’s style is not 
generally to be praised ; it is too wordy and exclamatory ; but 
we are glad to quote the following passage, written as it 
evidently is with a heartfelt sense of pleasure. He is de- 
scribing the beautiful road leading from Mayfield to Hailsham, 
right through the heart of Sussex :— 


“The landscape was bathed in a soft golden sunshine, the 
tender blue above was flecked with careless drifting clouds, 
causing ever-changing lights and shadows to chase each other in 
endless succession over the far-extending prospect, till they lost 
themselves in the dim dreamy distance. A balmy southern air, 
too, was blowing a delicious soft south-west breeze, wild and warm, 
balmy yet bracing, the kindliest and pleasantest breeze there is. 
Even upon such a day a London street might have appeared 
almost beautiful; but after all the bright inspiriting day did not 
make the scenery, it merely lent an added charm to it. However, 
the country we passed through seemed to us surpassingly lovely, 
a combination in itself of all sorts of pleasantness and good things, 
small as well as great, from the little daisy that dotted the fresh 
green meadows to the mighty swelling distant downs. A country 
it was of hills and woods, of sheltered valleys and windmill- 
crowned heights, of cultivated lands and wild wastes charmingly 
contrasting. A country abounding as well in human associations, 
a country of old homes and picturesque manor-houses, many of 
these in former times having been the residences of thriving iron- 
masters, which fact may account for their number and importance ; 
now they are mostly converted into farmsteads, less ambitious, but 
not less eye-pleasing than when in the full prosperity of their 
former estate. Possibly even more delightful to look upon with 
their additional outlying barns, oast-houses, rambling sheds and 
cattle shelters, their deeply strawed yards, and the general 
gathering of odds-and-ends—ricks, waggons, carts, ploughs, 
harrows, wheelbarrows, and the like, grouped about in delightful 
disorder, giving charming effects of light and shade, of form and 
colour. Now and again we caught a glimpse of a stately mansion, 
and by the side of our way we passed many a cosy cottage, with 
gardens of homely flowers, comfortable-looking cottages and 
picturesque, and more than once we observed one that would almost 
come up to a poet’s ideal of what such English homes should be. 
Cottages whose gardens were colourful, sweet-scented and gay with 
roses, carnations, stocks, passion-flowers, sun-flowers, hollyhocks, 
and I know not what else. These gardens were cheerful spots of 
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bright colour in the green landscape. Cottages whose walls were 
smothered in honeysuckle and various creepers, whose red-tiled 
roofs were golden with lichen, green with mosses, and yellow with 
cone and whose whole appearance betokened homely content- 
ment. 

Cowper, it may be remembered, writes of being daunted by 
the “tremendous height” of the Sussex hills; and Horace 
Walpole, writing in 1749, says :—“ We thought ourselves in the 
northernmost part of Britain...... We journeyed over 
alpine mountains drenched in clouds.” In actual measurement, 
the South Downs, which extend for fifty-three miles, have an 
average height of five hundred feet, and there are four or five 
hills upwards of eight hundred feet in height; but it is not 
always the loftiest eminence that impresses the traveller most 
strongly, and there are spots in Sussex where, without much 
exercise of imagination, he might fancy himself in Yorkshire 
or in Scotland. 

Among the characteristic features of Sussex are its wind- 
mills, which add so much to the beauty of a landscape. The 
oldest, according to Mr. Hissey, are the most picturesque. The 
whole structure of the mill moves on a huge swivel, and is 
turned by a long lever. Sailors might find them tolerable, but 
for landsmen the perpetual motion must be unpleasant. The 
traveller, upon entering one of these mills, found it difficult to 
keep his feet. “She rocks about a good deal to-day,” said the 
miller; “you see, there’s a high wind on, and she’s running 
hard; and like a good many of us, she’s not so young and 
strong as she was. But, bless you! you should just be in her 
in the winter when it’s blowing a regular storm; she rocks 
then, I can tell you. Sometimes I don’t quite like it myself, 
and I clear out. You see, she’s old; my grandfather built her 
when he was a young man, and that’s many years gone by; 
and the old mill is supported upon a single centre-beam; so 
if that should give way, the whole concern would blow right 
over.” 

With an artist’s eye, Mr. Hissey points out the life these 
windmills give to the landscape, and he observes that from 
one of the spurs of the South Downs he has counted nearly 
twenty at a time, and most of them at work. Much as he 
loves what is old, he has not a word to say in favour of Sussex 
signposts. They are, he says, of different kinds, some 
utterly worthless, the arms having long ago disappeared ; some 
with arms, but with the directions on them worn entirely away ; 
some in good order, but pointing only in one direction; some 
with an arm stretched out at the junction of two roads 
midway between them, so that it is impossible to say to 
which it refers; while some which may be perfect, boldly 
point in the wrong way; and finally. there is the signpost 
in good condition, possessed of all its arms and inscrip- 
tions, and “this is the rarest post of all.” He might have 
added to this list the signpost that tells lies as to dis- 
tances, one of the most irritating of all these wayside 
guides. The absence of signposts, or their defects, forms, 
indeed, one of the difficulties of travel in the by-ways of 
Sussex, and Mr. Jennings, who, in his delightful book, Field 
Paths and Green Lanes, covers much of Mr. Hissey’s ground, 
» when describing what is apparently the same route between 
Salehurst and Bodiam, which perplexed the artist-traveller, 
says you must not notice the signposts, or rather you must 
invariably take the opposite road. ‘ When the road comes 
out at the finger-post which says go to the left, then go to the 
right ; do it every time.” Both travellers, by-the-way, met 
with a curious instance of rural stupidity at Salehurst. Mr. 
Jennings, who wished to see the church, asked a boy he met, 
where the clerk lived:—<‘At whéam,” said he. This was 
encouraging, but indefinite. ‘And where is his home?’ ‘Down 
theer,’ pointing vaguely all across the horizon. ‘Where are 
the keys of the church?’ ‘Don’t knéaw.’ ‘ What will you 
do with twopence if I give it you? ‘Don’t knéaw;’ but he 
manifested a hearty desire to find out.” And here is Mr. 
Hissey’s experience, which caps that of Mr. Jennings :—“‘Can 
you tell me, my lad, if this is the way to Bodiam?’ ‘Noa, I 
can’t.” ‘Do you know where it leads to?’ ‘Noa, I don’t.’ 
‘Where are you coming from, then?’ ‘Hoam.’ ‘And what 
is the name of the place you live in?’ ‘It ain’t got no name. 
I lives over yonder,’ pointing backwards indefinitely into space. 
‘Then where are you going to?’ ‘I don’t know.’ ‘But you 
are going somewhere, surely?’ ‘Hes.’ ‘And you don’t know 
where you are going to?’ ‘ Noa.’” 

Old houses, old churches, old farm-buildings, everything 
that is quaint and has the moss of age upon it, has a charm 








for Mr. Hissey, who, in spite of his regrets for the past, has a 
large faculty of enjoyment. The book is one to give us a 
kindly feeling for the writer, whose warm love of England 
leads him even to praise the moisture of the climate, which 
makes it, he says, the most charming of all. For atmo. 
spheric effects, very possibly, but assuredly not for com. 
fort ; and we prefer agreeing with Mr. Jennings, that if the 
English climate has a fault, which he is unwilling to admit, 
“but if it has, excessive dryness of the atmosphere is not 
the one.” To follow Mr. Hissey through his pleasant pil- 
grimage would need more space than we can give. It jis, 
enough, perhaps, to recommend a book full of healthy enthu. 
siasm and agreeable description, a book, too, which may lead 
some readers—the more the better—to resolve, with old 
Thomas Fuller, to see their own country before crossing over 
the threshold. We must not omit to add that the numerons 
illustrations add greatly to the interest of the text, and do 
credit to Mr. Hissey’s taste and skill. 





OXFORD CITY.* 

THE story of Oxford could not have fallen into better hands 
than those of Mr. Boase. The story is admirably told in the 
chatty, anecdotic, but “ meaty” style which those who have 
listened to Mr. Boase at Oxford will know and appreciate. 
His writing is like his conversation, rather discursive ; but the 
discursions are always illustrative and full of matter. He has 
produced an eminently readable book, though it is as full of 
facts as an egg is full of meat. The history of Oxford, like 
the town itself, in these days is unique. It is admirably 
typified by the contrast between the crumbling decay of the 
massive Norman tower and the useless bulk of the Mound 
which the railway-passenger sees as he drives from the station 
into the town, and the more modern though still ancient strue- 
tures of St. Mary’s Church and the Colleges, full of life and 
bearing abundant evidences of use, which greet him in the 
High Street. Not so typical is the fact that the Municipal 
Buildings, instead of forming the most prominent feature in the 
town, as at Manchester, or even at Exeter, have to be sought 
down a side-street, in an obscure recess, and even there 
are entirely dominated by the gate of Christ Church; while 
even the Municipal Church, St. Martin’s, stands only timidly 
on the entrance to the High Street, not in it, and is completely 
dwarfed by the rival edifice of the University at St. Mary’s. 
The City of Oxford, indeed, like that of Rome, bears on its 
face the history of a city in which the spiritual power has 
overshadowed the civil power under the shadow of which it 
grew up, and to which, in fact, it owed its existence and its 
greatness. But though Oxford is like Rome in that its 
modern history and place in modern history are due to the 
fame of its spiritual and not of its civil inhabitants, while both 
cities had a far greater place in the State before the spiritual 
power even began to exist; yet they are, of course, unlike 
in this,—that while Rome was the world before the Papacy 
was created, Oxford, though perhaps an important pro- 
vincial town, would probably never have been heard of 
in the world at large if the City had not been swamped 
by the University. Yet Oxford differs from Cambridge 
still, as it has always differed, in the fact that Cambridge 
was never anything but the seat of a University, while 
Oxford is, as it has always been, a town of considerable local 
importance, and with a vigorous local life of its own. In fact, 
the peculiarity of Oxford history consists in the epigrammatic 
statement quoted from the historian, J. R. Green, with which 
Mr. Boase prefaces his preface :— 

“Oxford had already seen five centuries of borough life before 
a student appeared in its streets. The University found it a busy, 
prosperous borough, and reduced it to a cluster of lodging-houses. 
It found it among the first of English municipalities, and it so 
utterly crushed its freedom, that the recovery of some of the com- 
monest rights of self-government has only been brought about by 
recent legislation.” 
The history of the University apart from the City has been so 
ably told by Mr. Maxwell-Lyte and Mr. Brodrick, in their 
books reviewed in these columns early in 1887, that we pro- 
ceed to dwell rather on the history of the City apart from the 
University, as told by Mr. Boase. 

It is satisfactory to find at the outset that, as Mr. Maxwell- 
Lyte has restored the obvious derivation of Brasenose to the 
brazen-nose, instead of the perverted ingenuity of the brasing 
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or brewing-house, so Mr. Boase restores the etymology of Oxford 
to the good English ford of oxen, instead of the fanciful Celtic 
tautology of aseford or waterford. He even allows us to believe | 
that there may have been a nunnery here, founded by a Mercian 
lady named Frideswide in the eighth century, especially as, in 
digging the foundation for the Martyr’s Memorial, a coin was 
found with the name of Offa, King of Mercia, who in 779 beat 
Wessex at Bensington, close to Oxford, and took Abingdon. To 
Oxford and the district, indeed, the English tongue, as distinct 
from Saxon, is to be attributed. We speak (in prose) Mercian, 
not Wessex, and “say ‘plough,’ ‘boy,’ ‘girl,’ ‘dog,’ where 
Alfred would have used ‘ sulp,’ ‘ knave,’ ‘maiden,’ and ‘hound;’” 
and use Mercian “I,” “she,” “they,” instead of Southern 
“ich,” “theo,” “thi.” It was not till 912 that “died 
Ethelrede, ealdorman of the Mercians, and King Eadward took 
to himself Lundenbyrg and Oxnaford and all the lands that 
were obedient thereto,” a phrase placing Oxford on a level 
in importance with London, which it never again approached, 
except in the period when Oxford was the Royalist capital, in 
opposition to the Parliamentary capital of London. Oxford 
was the place where Dane and English were reconciled in 1020 ; 
where Canute’s son Harold was elected King, through the 
influence of the North and London against that of Earl 
Godwin and Wessex, in 1036; and coins of Athelstan, 
Edmund, Canute, and his son were coined there, and possibly 
one of Alfred’s pennies. 

In Domesday, Oxford is described as a city, which shows 
great relative importance, though the Domesday city is a poor 
thing to our notions. Chichester, for instance, to which the 
Bishop’s See was removed from Selsey, in pursuance of a 
decree of the Council of London in 1075 ordering the removal 
of Sees from villages to large towns, had some 600 houses; 
and Oxford had “ 243 houses that pay geld, and 478 unoccupied 
and ruined, so that they can pay no geld,” showing a total of 
721 houses, and a frightful devastation by the Conquest. York 
had only 1,036, and Lincoln 1,150 houses. 

Robert d’Oilgi, the Conqueror’s brother-in-law, was the chief 
owner in Oxford, and he built the Norman castle, and his 
nephew built Oseney Abbey, which was possibly the cradle of 
the University ; its big bell was transferred by Wolsey to Christ 
Church, and is now “Great Tom.” Before it was recast in 
1680, it bore the charming inscription, “In Thome laude 
resono Bim Bom sine fraude.” It is disgusting to hear that 
as late as 1718, the Abbot’s chamber and the great staircase of 
the Abbey were still standing, and have since been (probably) 
quarried away. Every one has heard of the escape of the 
Empress Maud in her nightgown over the snow in 1142 from 
Oxford Castle, where, like Charles I., she took refuge when 
London would not have her. But an even more striking testi- 
mony to the early greatness of Oxford City was the number 
of Jews there :— 

“The earliest stone houses were due to them, just as at Lincoln; 
and at Oxford nearly all the larger houses, which were afterwards 
converted into halls, bore traces of Jewish origin in their names, 
such as Moysey’s, Lombard’s, and Jacob’s Halls. The Guildhall 
itself was owned in Henry III.’s time by Moses the son of Isaac, 
from whom it is supposed to have come to the King by escheat, 
and he gave it to the citizens by his charter, February 18th, 1228-9. 
They had a cemetery where the tower and south side of 
Magdalen now stand. In 1222 a deacon was accused of having 


circumcised himself for the affection he had to a Jewish woman. 
He was degraded, committed to the secular power, and burnt ;” 


—an early instance of religious persecution before the writ De 
comburendo haereticos was invented. 


“Magdalen still possesses a shtar (or Jewish mortgage-bond) in 
Hebrew dated 1243, and a deed dated 1252 about property in 
Oxford and an acknowledgment by William the Cooper 
that he ‘ owed Isaac the son of Mossei at Winchester twenty shillings 
sterling of the new money...... for which he is to render 
yearly one mark and he pledges as security all his lands 
within and without the city of Oxford.’ As the mark was 
two-thirds of a pound, Isaac son of Mossei was receiving over 60 
per cent. interest ;” 


—showing that the Jew tariff of 5 per cent. per mensem was as 
well understood then as now. In 1248, Henry III. granted a 
special charter to protect “ poor scholars,” limiting the interest 
to 2d. per pound per week, which, after all, is 40 per cent. per 
annum. 

Another son of Mossey, called Deus eum Crescat, or Dieu le 
Cresse—a translation of the name Gedaliah—in 1180 was com- 
plained of to the King by the Prior of St. Frideswide,— 

“For mocking at the miracles wrought at her shrine. Halting 


and then walking firmly on his feet, showing his hands clenched 
as if with palsy, and then flinging open his fingers, he claimed 





gifts and obtained from the crowd who flocked to St. Frideswide’s, 


on the ground that such recoveries of limb and strength were 
quite as real as any Frideswide had wrought. But...... no 
earthly power, ecclesiastical or civil, ventured to meddle with 
Deus eum Crescat.” 

Though Oxford was an important place in medieval times, 
and the seat of many Abbeys, Trade Guilds, Jews, Parliaments, 
and afterwards of Colleges, it was not a pleasant place :— 

“If any enthusiastic person could wish himself back in medieval 
Oxford, he would probably not find it very inviting. The artisan 
stepped out of his mud hovel into a muddy street, and this at a 
time when the Moor at one corner of Europe and the Florentine at 
the other were enjoying the advantages of a polished capital. The 
unpaved streets and lanes had a gutter running down the centre 
into which much was thrown from the windows, and through the 
narrow lanes came strings of packhorses to make them still more 
dangerous. There was an absence of all due means of cleanliness 
and health...... In the houses the smoke from the charcoal 
fire escaped through an opening in the roof, since chimneys for 
private rooms did not come into use until the fourteenth century, 
and were not common till Elizabeth’s reign. ..... Candles were 
dear, nearly 2d. a pound, that is 2s. of our money at least...... 
Men could not afford to read in their rooms after dark...... 
They rose at five, the dinner-hour was ten: late in the afternoon 
they supped, and went to bed early...... Our enthusiast, too, 
might come in for an awkward fray: even the revelling tailors 
were not to be despised, still less the feuds between the Northern 
and Southern students. The coroners’ inquests in the reign of 
Edward I. show how dangerous the streets were.” 

Though Mr. Boase consoles his enthusiast by remarking that 
“a rough age and a rough people did not object to a rough life, 
and it is not easy to judge of the habits of a distant past,” we 
may perhaps with greater certainty console ourselves that we 
do not live in times when kings, nobles, and priests have it 
all their own way, except on the rare occasions when a blood- 
thirsty mob of citizens or students have theirs for a few hours ; 
and that we are not liable to be burnt like the Jewess-loving 
deacon, or branded and driven out into the forests to die of 
hunger for opposing the system of the Church, as certain 
Germans at Oxford were in 1166, or swept off like flies by the 
black death or the sweating sickness, or burnt up wholesale, 
as Oxford was in 1190. 


ROME UNDER THE CASARS.* 

Mr. INGr’s work is partly descriptive, partly judicial. He 
draws a picture of Roman society, tells us what it believed 
and thought, how it lived, how-it was governed,—to put 
it briefly, what was its condition and manner of life, moral, 
social, and political. Such chapters as those on “ Grades of 
Society,” “ Amusements,” “ Luxury,” are mostly descriptive. 
Those, on the other hand, that deal with such subjects as 
“ Morality” and “ Religion” cannot avoid being, in a degree, 
judicial. The writer has to give us, more or less decidedly, 
his opinion on the vexed question—Were these Romans 
better or worse than ourselves, more or less humane and 
pure, more or less true to duty as individual men, as sharers 
in family life, as citizens? Learning is the special quali- 
fication for the one kind of work, fairness of mind and 
sobriety of judgment for the other. And these Mr. Inge 
possesses. His learning is not exhaustive. Such could hardly 
be expected in so young a man. And he is capable, as we 
shall see, of making a serious mistake. But he has read widely 
and carefully. His temper of mind is all that could be desired- 
Possibly he is too fond of qualifications and reserves to be very 
effective. A reader might say, after reading his book, that he 
does not know whether “society in Rome under the Cesars” 
was good or bad. But then, it might fairly be answered to 
him that a more definite impression would probably be in- 
correct. Here, there was a falling away from the higher standard 
of earlier time; there, can be seen the beginning of better 
things. It was a time of corruption, but with the stirrings in 
it of changes which were to raise and purify. 

Mr. Inge’s first chapter naturally deals with religion. He 
dwells on its political character as practised in the Roman 
State. He gives it at least all the credit to which it is entitled 
when he says that “the offender against the moral law was felt 
to be severely punished by the simple anathema which declared 
him sacer.” But what is meant by “moral law”? Patriotism, 
with its cognate virtues, the Roman religion encouraged. 
There were others to which it was indifferent. Among us 
« piety ” is felt to bea sham unless it includes purity, liberality, 
humanity. The “pious” Roman might easily be wanting in 
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these. The “good” man, in our sense, is better expressed by 
the word sanctus, an expression of rare praise. 

In speaking of the hold which religious belief had on the 
Roman world, Mr. Inge rightly points out that “the leading 
writers of any age are seldom the truest exponents of the 
belief of the masses,” and argues with much force that some 
kind of religious faith was much more common than we 
suppose. Even the incredulity of the learned is often exag- 
gerated. Mr. Inge himself makes a curious error in this 
direction when he says (p. 14) that Cicero, “himself an augur, 
quotes with approval Cato’s saying that he wondered how one 
augur could meet another without laughing.” What Cato 
said was that he wondered how one haruspex could meet 
another without laughing. There was all the difference in the 
world between an augur and an haruspex, as much as between 
a Bishop and an unlicensed preacher. No one would have 
been more annoyed than Cicero to see them confounded. 
Nothing seemed to him more absurd than that an ex-auctioneer 
should not be made a town counsellor when a practising 
haruspex was admitted into the Senate (Ad Diversos, vi., 18). 

Chap. iii. “ Morality,” is naturally one of the most im- 
portant in Mr. Inge’svolume. He divides the subject into the 
three sections of “ Integrity,” “ Humanity,” and “ Purity.” On 
the first count, his judgment is adverse to Roman morality, 
which at the best was narrow and technical. Their quibbling in 
the matter of the capitulation at the Caudine Forks is a typical 
instance of their observance of obligations. And we may be 
sure that individuals are not better than the State in which 
they are aggregated. In the matter of humanity, the Empire 
was better than the Republic. Mr. Inge asserts this, but 
remarks,—* It is not so much a real advance in morality as an 
increase in the sentiment of humanity.” This is a qualification 
that we do not quite understand. It seems to rest on a narrow 
conception of the word “morality,” and is inconsistent with 
the subsequent remark that this improvement was partly due 
to “Stoicism, which preached the brotherhood of man with 
great persistency.” A society that has begun to accept this 
doctrine has so far made an advance in morality. The evidence 
which Mr. Inge has collected on this point, especially as it 
regards slavery, is particularly interesting. Under this head 
falls the important subject of the games and gladiatorial 
shows. Here the advance is to be seen rather in the opinion 
of the cultured than in the feeling of the masses. The mob 
that Trajan pleased with his ten thousand gladiators was 
as brutal as that of earlier days; but then, Seneca is much 
more enlightened in his condemnation of such spectacles than 
Cicero. Purity is a subject on which much cannot be written 
in a work of this kind. To this, as much as to anything, 
applies the argument which Mr. Inge urges more than once, that 
we know little or nothing about the life of any class in Roman 
society except the highest. It is neither to the aristocracy 
of a country, corrupted by luxury and idleness, nor to the 
poor, too often degraded by the physical conditions of their 
life, that we have to look for the highest standard of morality. 
At the same time, we must remember that the middle class was 


‘ much less numerous and independent in Rome than it is among 


us. Here, again, Mr. Inge feels compelled to give an adverse 
judgment. 

The latter, and what we have called the descriptive part of 
Mr. Inge’s volume, naturally furnishes the most agreeable 
reading. A considerable public will be interested in hearing 
about the troubles, the work, and the pay of schoolmasters 
and literary men. The time of the Caesars seems to have been 
more favourable to the teacher than to the author. That the 
tutor of Augustus’s grandchildren should have received about 
£250 per annum, was nothing wonderful. In fact, the salary 
seems very small. But in the next century, £3,600 was a 
possible income for a fashionable teacher. Authors were far 
worse paid. The lively literature was precarious, and even 
degrading. To what unspeakable humiliation of servility did 
not Martial descend to earn the favours of Domitian, scanty 
favours too, for he seems to have been a poor man when he 
left Rome not long after his patron’s death? As for the sale 
of books—for the author had a public as well as a patron to 
look to—it is an obscure subject. Pliny’s ignorance of the 
fact that his books were being sold at Lugdunum does not 
imply that they were being sold without his leave. The copies 
were produced at Rome, as they are now produced in London, 
and found their way to any places where there might bea 
demand for them. Pliny is surprised that there should be 








such a demand at Lugdunum, as any author might be who 
heard of his books being sold in some obscure village. The 
prices of books it is not easy to compare with our own, 
Martial’s book that was sold for fourpence (xiii., 3), would not 
fill more than ten octavo pages ; and the handsome volume of 
i., 118, that fetched more than three shillings, about twice ag 
many. Perhaps we may conjecture that in the years between 
the publication of Book i. and of Book xiii., he had become a 
popular author, whom it paid well to publish a cheap edition, 

About social habits and customs, Mr. Inge gives us plenty 
of interesting information. Some of them seem curious 
enough to the modern mind, although, as the writer points 
out, “the description of the day of an idle and wealthy 
English family bears a fairly close resemblance to the records 
of the day of a Roman noble,” the advantage of the com. 
parison not being wholly on the side of the Englishman. But 
the morning call at 7 a.m., if not earlier, and the dinner, 
beginning at 2 p.m. (“ab octava bibit Marius ”) and occupying 
the rest of the day, it is difficult to realise. But cultured gentle. 
men like Spurinna, and indefatigable students like the elder 
Pliny, did not give up this time to the pleasures of the table. 
But both the busy and the idle seem to have done with very 
little sleep. As for Pliny, one is not surprised to hear that it 
visited him and left him in the midst of his reading. Fora 
considerable part of the year he seems to have risen at midnight, 
But of all Roman customs, there is none that seems quite so 
bizarre as the mimus, or “clown,” as we may call him, who 
made fun at a funeral. Imagine the obsequies of a King, 
where grief is solemn if not always sincere, and such an inci- 
dent happening as Suetonius relates. One Favor, the Grimaldi 
of the period, personated the dead Vespasian, who was notorious 
for his parsimony. The “ lords of the treasury ” were asked, just 
as the master of the ring at a circus might be asked, how much 
the affair cost. ‘A hundred thousand pounds,” they said 
“ Give me a thousand,” said the false Vespasian, “and you may 
throw me into the Tiber.” 

Mr. Inge has treated a difficult subject with adequate know. 
ledge, discretion, and taste. 





RICHARD CABLE, THE LIGHTSHIPMAN.* 

TxHE latest novel by the author of Mehalah is a very sombre 
book—too sombre, we think, for perfect pleasure—but it is 
undeniably powerful, and if not equal to one or two of its 
writer’s best efforts, is in every way superior to its immediate 
predecessor, The Gaverocks, being distinguished by far greater 
constructive skill and a much more impressive imaginative 
unity. Perhaps to the majority of readers it will be a piece 
of good news that Richard Cable has the much-desired “ happy 
ending,” though even the breaking of the heavy clouds and 
the lulling of the long storm at the end of the third 
volume, can hardly banish the impression of gloom left by 
the story of the hardening and contracting of the naturally 
large and noble and tender heart of the simple lightship- 
man. The task of portraying in fiction a revolutionary 
change of character has often been attempted in fiction, but 
seldom with perfect success. Sometimes the cause is in- 
adequate to the effect, and sometimes, even when the cause is 
adequate, the effect is produced in a way which we vaguely 
feel to be mechanical and accidental, rather than vital and in- 
evitable. It is not so here. Given a man like Richard Cable 
and a woman like Josephine Cornellis, brought together 
as they are brought together, and led up to the terrible 
situation which comes near the beginning of the second 
volume, and we feel that the remainder of the story could 
not be other than it is. The mere details of incident— 
the things which are the offspring of simple invention 
—might, of course, have been different from what they 
are; but the inner history of Richard and Josephine is not 
invented, :t is imagined with that truest imagination which 
sees what is and foresees what must be; and it is this vital 
grasp of necessary truth of human nature which gives to the 
book its weight and impressiveness. 

The author’s handling, both in his best work and in that 
which is not so good, is always characterised by a boldness, a 
“ dash ”—we want an exact English synonym for the French 
élan—which is in itself attractive as a relief from the 
hesitating. tentative manner in which most contemporary 
novelists are wont to lead up to their story, instead of beginning 





* Richard Cable, the Lightshipman. By the Author of ‘‘Mebalah.” 3 vols. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Oo. 
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at once to tell it. In the earliest chapters, the hero and heroine 
are brought together in the solitude of Cable’s lightship, and 
while our imagination is still unconfused by the presence of a 
number of unfamiliar characters, we have an opportunity of 
observing them and studying them, and of guessing—not 
without some trustworthy materials for the guess—what is 
likely to be their influence on each other; or perhaps we 
ought to say, Cable’s influence upon Josephine, for her in- 
fluence upon him does not manifest itself as a factor in their 
story until some time afterwards. When we catch our first 
sight of Richard Cable, he is alone; and as we see the “ fine, 
strongly build, well-proportioned man, about half-way between 
thirty and forty, with brown curly hair and eyes of clear 
blue,” sitting upon the deck of his lightship and bending his 
tanned face over the little sock which he is knitting for the 
smallest of his motherless children, we feel that we know him 
as we know few people at first sight; we recognise his sim- 
plicity, his kindliness, his rich humanity, and withal his native 
dignity and reserve of latent strength. Josephine is at first 
much more of a sealed book, an object of speculation rather 
than knowledge; but the reader of quick sensibility may feel 
that a hint has been afforded him by the—perhaps unconscious 
—imaginative touch given in the fact that she is borne to 
Cable on the waves raised by the storm which tears away his 
boat from her moorings. 


As we grow in our knowledge of the pair, we see more 
and more distinctly how strong is the contrast between 
them, and see at the same time what there is in both 
which must inevitably draw them together. Cable’s nature 
has an integrity of simplicity which has been preserved 
and nurtured by his surroundings, and he has with it 
the strength which is almost always the accompaniment 
of moral and intellectual homogeneity. Josephine’s nature, 
originally less simple than his, has been warped by sur- 
roundings of deceit, which she is quick-witted enough to 
detect and truthful enough to hate, but which she has never- 
theless accepted as facts of existence against which she cannot 
fight, and to which she must come at last to accommodate 
herself. The only two men of whom she has any intimate 
knowledge are humbugs to the core,—her scheming father a 
clever, strong humbug, who succeeds in deceiving other 
people; Gabriel Gotham a foolish, weak humbug, who tries to 
deceive others, but succeeds only in deceiving himself: 
Cornellis the wire-puller, Gotham the puppet, but of one 
kidney, arcades ambo. The direct simpleness, the clear trans- 
parency of Richard Cable, come to her as a revelation, not 
merely of something without, but of possibilities within ; 
what he is she might be, if she could so far draw 
him into her life as to replenish the weak impulses 
of her better nature with his superfluity of strength. We 
cannot tell the story of how Josephine becomes Richard’s 
wife; it is a story not devoid of improbabilities, but 
they are skilfully minimised, and we accept the situation 
uncomplainingly for the sake of the structure of which 
it is the foundation. It is here that the tragedy begins, 
and it is a tragedy born of the complexity of Josephine’s 
motives in taking the irrevocable step. She had been drawn 
to it partly by what was best in her—her instinctive recogni- 
tion of and reverence for the combination in Richard Cable of 
strength and nobleness—but partly by something in her which 
was far from being best, which was not even good. As the 
author writes, “perversity had had its part in bringing her to 
marry Richard. She knew that by doing so she would anger 
her father and offend her aunt, and having lost all respect for 
both, she went headlong in a course which, because dis- 
approved by them, she argued must be right.” One of the 
factors in J osephine’s choice was, therefore, an ignoble factor, 
which was all the more likely to operate disastrously because 
her own nature was at the centre a noble one, though ill-poised 
and liable to be thrown out of equilibrium by unworthy 
impulses. The marriage of a well-educated girl, accustomed 
to all the refinements of life, to a man like Cable, whose fine 
nature, though susceptible of taking a rich polish, had never 
known the touch of the polisher, was necessarily an experi- 
ment not without hazard to the happiness—at any rate, to the 
comfort—of both; but it might have been a successful experi- 
ment if both Cable and Josephine had been single-minded. 
This was not so, however, and the element of perversity in the 
woman’s action—an element which had no staying and sus- 
taining power—was “the little rift within the lute.” All 





Cable’s roughnesses, ignorances, and unconventionalities of 
speech and action became more obvious to Josephine after her 
marriage than ever they were before it, and because her love, 
though in the main genuine, was not perfect, they irritated 
her into anger at herself and shame for her husband. 
We have seen the author blamed for want of art in 
making Cable’s post-nuptial gawcheries more obvious than 
they had been, and perhaps there may be here a touch 
of needless exaggeration; but the treatment is right on 
the whole, because in order that we may understand the 
situation, it is necessary that we should see Cable through 
his wife’s eyes. The crisis is not long in coming. Some 
aristocratic but kindly acquaintance of Josephine invite her 
and her husband to pay them a visit. She accepts the invita- 
tion for herself, but will not allow Richard to accompany her ; 
and, she being gone, the loneliness of his new uncongenial 
house becomes unbearable. He wanders back to his old sea- 
faring companions, spends with them the homeliest evening he 
has spent for many a day, and is unwittingly drawn into a viola- 
tion of the law of temperance which, in healthy natures like 
his, is less a law than an instinct. From the humble inn he 
walks somewhat unsteadily to the still more humble cottage 
which is the home of his mother and his seven little ones; and 
before he has been here a few minutes, he has taken in 
his arms his little Bessie, the youngest and best-beloved, 
and has stumbled over the small cradle, the child falling 
on the stone floor, never to be anything again but a 
hopeless cripple. The shock of terror sobers him in an 
instant, and he rushes out into the night, first to the doctor’s, 
and then on, covering with rapid steps the miles which inter- 
vene between him and the house where his wife is a guest. 
She is sitting, outwardly cheerful and even gay, if inwardly ill 
at ease, in Lady Brentwood’s drawing-room, entertaining and 
being entertained, when she is informed that a wild-looking 
man, hatless and in his shirt-sleeves, who says that his name 
is Cable, is below, demanding to see her. She descends and 
confronts him; but the moment is an unpropitious one, for 
anger and mortification fill her heart. She is the first to speak, 
but only to demand the meaning of the “new outrage,” to 
ask,—‘ Are you bent on driving me to curse the day I ever took 
your hand to raise you out of the gutter ?P”— 

“He did not answer; he could not; his breath was spent; the 
blood boiled and sang in his ears. Perhaps he did not hear her. 
Why had he come? He did not ask himself this question. It 
did not occur to him to ask it. He had come, impelled by a 
natural instinct, not by any articulate reason. She was his wife, 
the one who stood nearest to him in the whole world. He had 
committed a crime; he was conscious of an agony of remorse and 
terror which filled him. To whom should he fly in such an hour 
of supreme pain but to his wife, to pour into her ear the story of 
his trouble, to ask her sympathy, her assistance? ...... Now 
his wife stood before him, with bare bust and arms, in white silk 
and lace and flowers, wearing pearls about her neck and sparkling 
bracelets on her arms, with long white gloves, neatly buttoned, and 
afanin one hand. Richard Cable looked at her; and now, for 
the first time since he had started on his run, did the thought 
emerge out of the confusion and pain in him, that this beautiful, 
dazzling, stately creature was not one to solace, advise, and help 
him. ‘ What is it?’ she asked, in a hard tone; and as she spoke there 
sprang up in her mind the recollection of her father’s words, ‘ Cut 
your Cable,’ and she saw that the desired opportunity had arrived. 
She waited a moment, and then said again ‘I have asked you twice 
what is the meaning of this insult?’ Then, with concentrated 
bitterness, ‘ Are you too drunk to speak ?’—He raised his hands and 
clasped his head : ‘I have killed—or hurt ’*—* Whom ?’—*‘ Little 
Bessie! I let her fall—on the stone floor—little Bessie!’ Then 
he broke down, covered his face with his hands, and sobbed. She 
stood unmoved before him. She waited a moment for him to 
recover himself; then, in the same hard tone, she asked: ‘ What 
have youcome here for ?’—‘ For you. —‘ Forme? Why? Bessie 
is no child of mine. Go back !’—‘ Will you not come with me ?’— 
‘I—I go with you?’ Shelaughed contemptuously. ‘ Ici je m’amuse 
parfaitement bien. You do not understand French. It does not 
matter—you can gather the sense.’ She turned her back on him 
and left the room.” 

Reading this passage alone, the reader will say, “ The woman 
is a demon ;” but she is not so; she is only possessed by one : 
and now, when the fiend tears her sorely, the hour of 
exorcism and deliverance is at hand. When Richard staggers 
—not now with the staggering of intoxication—from Lady 
Brentwood’s door, his world has gone from him: his heart is 
broken. He must away from the scene of the terrible 
cataclysm, away from all familiar things, most of all away 
from her,—for ever. A few days later, Josephine stands upon 
the floor of the deserted homestead, and as she stands there a 
great and terrible flood of remorse overwhelms her being, 
bearing on its surface the love which had been buried in the 
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mud of pride and perversity. It-is here that the story which 
gives the book its reason of being really begins, and we will not 
attempt to tell it. It is the story of howa man lived doggedly 
a life of despair, and of how a woman—freed now from the 
possessing fiend—lives devotedly a life of atonement, an atone- 
ment which for long, weary years seems as if it must be 
fruitless, save, indeed, in the peaceable fruits of righteousness, 
but which after many days has its earthly palpable fruition in 
reconciliation and rest. Richard Cable, the Lightshipman, is a 
wonderfully powerful novel. It is perhaps less satisfying than 
some of the author’s works, because it is almost entirely lacking 
in beauty dissociated from pain; but in vigour, insight, and 
impressiveness it is second to none. 





THE OGLANDER MEMOIRS.* 

Tue author of the interesting writings called The Oglander 
Memoirs was a local worthy who, born in the Isle of Wight 
during the reign of Elizabeth, died there under the Cromwellian 
Protectorate. He may be defined as an active county magistrate, 
with a taste for genealogy and antiquities, but taking a much 
more vivid interest in his contemporaries on the island ; and the 
attractiveness of his realistic notes lies in the fact that they are 
alive with personalities from end to end. The papers do not con- 
sist of a consecutive story, carried on from year to year ; they are 
not even a diary of events; there is nothing in the least formal 
about them. Mr. Long says that the manuscripts contain 
matters of “avery miscellaneous and varied character, written 
in different volumes, and often—as if on the spur of the moment 
—(paper, perhaps, being scarce |—on the blank leaves of ledgers 
and account-books without the least order or arrangement.” But 
therein evidently lurks the secret of that simplicity, fresh- 
ness, and spontaneity which make them so agreeable. Sir 
John, one might say, wrote for himself, and if he has written 
for posterity, he had no thought of so doing. The product is 
not a manufacture, still less a work of art; but it has qualities 
and merits which are sometimes wanting in both; it is un- 
affected, natural, genuine. The consequence is, that through 
the disjointed sketches of the busy Knight, we, after the lapse 
of more than two centuries, are able to see the men and 
women among whom he lived, to note their persons, characters, 
manners and customs, and look at an animated picture of a 
little piece of England, which, although cut off from “the 
mayne,” and subject to maritime influences, may in some 
sort be regarded as a sample of the whole. Nor are the 
great folk absent from the scene; for King James is a 
visitor, and King Charles appears more than once, alike as a 
flourishing and a fallen monarch ; Buckingham is a prominent 
personage ; and besides these, a host of courtiers and ministers 
glance across the pages from time to time. But while the 
tragedy at Portsmouth is simply but graphically told, and the 
glimpses of the Stuarts are impressive, still the main attrac- 
tion of the memoirs is the lifelike description of society in the 
Isle, the little world which Sir John so dearly loved. 

Mr. Long has written a pleasant as well as instructive intro- 
ductory sketch of the condition of the Island, which shows that 
in the youth and early manhood of Sir John it was self- 
contained, prosperous, and happy, not overstocked with 
population, but tolerably well provided with the necessaries of 
life. The people lived in houses built of stone, they had 
gardens and orchards, there were many yeomen-farmers, plenty 
of common land, and the Island was famous for the breed of 
its horses and the fineness of its wool. But there were no 
roads, and little was exported except corn and wool; while 
some alum and copperas rewarded enterprise. The rate of 
wages and the prices of provisions were fixed by justices, and 
generally there was a kind of paternal government, tempered 
by usage and common-law rights. The golden age, however, 
in the Isle was always somewhere in the past. By the time 
Charles I. was on the throne, the dark period had begun. 
Uttering his complaint, to himself, in 1629, Sir John says :— 

“In Quene Elizabeth’s tyme it wase otherwyse—money wase as 
plentiful in yeomens’ purses as nowe in ye best of ye genterye, 
and all ye genterye full of monys and owt of debt; ye market 
full, commodities ventinge themselves att moste hygh rate pryces, 
and menn of warr att ye Cows whych gave greate rates for owre 
commodityes, and exchanged other goode ones with us. If you 


had anythinge to sell you should not have needed to have looked 
for a chapman, for you could not almoste aske butt haue; all 





* The Oglander Memors: Extracts from the MSS. of Sir J. Oglander, Kt., of 
Nunwell, Isle of Wight, Deputy-Governor of Portsmouth and Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the Isle of Wight, 1595-164", Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. H. 
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Sa ircra, 
thinges weare exported and imported att youre harte’s desior ; 
your tenantes rych, and a bargayne coold not stand att any rate: 
the State was well ordered ; we had in a good mannor warres with 
Spayne, and peeace with ffrance, and ye Low Counterymen weare 
owre servantes, not owre maystors ; then itt was Insula fortunata . 
nowe—Insula infortunata.” : 
That was written under the stress of the disastrous expeditions 
to Rochelle, the cruelties of the Dutch in the Spice Islands, the 
fear of descents from the French, and the dilapidation which 
the policy of Charles and Buckingham brought about; but 
there seems to have been much truth in it, and a rea] falling 
off from the golden days of Queen Bess. 

Sir John asserts that the coach he set up was the second 
ever seen in the Island, and that his “hop-garden wase ye fyrst 
in ye island that wase made accordinge to arte. I browght 2 
men from Farnam to plant myne, and I had in itt 1,000 lbs, of 
hoppes in a yere, being not full an aker of grownd.” When 
he drove in his coach, he had to go through the fields by farm 
tracts, and open gates as he went. ‘Till near the end of the 
last century,” Mr. Long remarks, “the road from Newport to 
Yarmouth was studded with more than fifty gates, and they 
were still more numerous at the back of the Island.” The 
decay that fell upon it, Sir John thinks, arose either from 
many attorneys who made it their habitation, or the absence of 
men-of-war off the coast, who sold cheap and bought dear ; 
and «@ propos of the former reason, he tells this grotesque 
anecdote :— 

“T haue herd itt by tradition and partlye know itt to be true, 
that not onlye heretofore there wase no lawyer nor attournye in 
owre Island; .but in Sir George Carey’s tyme an attourney 
comminge to settle in ye Island wase, by his commande, with a 
pownd of candels lyghted hanginge att his breeche, with belles 
about his legges, hunted owt of the Island: insomuch as owre 
awncestors lived here so quietly and securelie, being neither 
troobled to London nor Winchester, so they seldom or nevor went 
owt of ye Island.” 

The alteration of the times gives him occasion to describe 
the past. “I haue knowen at oure Ordinarie at Nuport of 
Islanders 12 knyghtes and as many gentlemen, and nowe 
[1627] scarce any.” And again: “I haue sene with my Lord 
Sowthampton on St. George’s Down, at Bowles, from 30 to 40 
knyghtes and gentlemen, where owre meetinge was then twyse 
every weeke, Tuesdayes and Thursdayes, and we had an 
ordinarie theyre and cardes and tables. Mutamer.” And he 
gives their names, as well as those of ten farmers and yeomen 
who were of the jovial party. There was much good fellowship, 
and doubtless roystering, but among the sedate of a harmless 
kind. He says of his great friend, Sir Richard Worsley, that 
when alone, he spent his “tyme att his booke,” yet was very 
merry. “He delyghted much in flinging cuschions at one 
another’s heddes only in sporte, and for exercise,” mild “ bear- 
fighting,” in short. When he was a scholar in Winton College, 
“at a huntinge daye with a strype of hasell twigge he lost one 
of his eyes;” and the rough play recorded came to an end 
when, “ with a cuschion at Gatcombe,” says Sir John, “I wase 
lyke to putt foorth his other eye.” These are trifles, but they 
bring us face to face with the men of that time. After a false 
alarm of the coming of a Spanish fleet, very well told, Lord 
Conway, the Captain of the Island, came on a visit, and we 
have this entry :—“ When he came too Nuport I cawsed Elgor 
ye schoolmaster to provyde an oration, whych wase made unto 
him att ye schoolmaster’s doore, by Keelinge one of ye schollers. 
Then ye Maior mett him with his Bretheren with tender of 
wyneand cakes.” This was the Conway of whom King James, 
swearing, said that Buckingham had given him a secretary 
who could neither read nor write; and Mr. Long says there 
still exist State papers of his endorsed “in my Lord’s own 
hand,” the clerks being unable to decipher or to specify more 
fully their contents. The Lord Treasurer Weston was so well 
pleased with a speech made by a scholar of the Newport Free 
School, “ Mr. Bacon’s sonn,” that “he gave ye bwoye £5,” and 
altogether behaved in a magnificent fashion on his visit. King 
James was much taken, it seems, “ with seeing ye littel bwoyes 
skirmishe, who he loved to see better and willyngior than 
menn ;” but it is not recorded that he gave them anything. 

Sir John’s sketches of incidents and persons are so plentiful, 
that we can only note afew. Of a Sir John Leigh we learn 
this :— 

«He maryed one of Mr. John Dinglie’s dawghtors of Woolverton, 
they being fyrst (so chosen) Lord and Ladie of a Sommerpole at a 
Whitsuntide in ye P’rosch of Shorwell; in those dayes that honest 


recreation wase very common, and not dishonourable, but as a 
meanes to make many matches, and to drawe mutch good com- 
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panie togeathor, ye gayne whereof went to ye mayntenance of ye 
church I wase with him in ye peace 20 yeres, and most 
of that tyme noe other butt ourselves in ye Island; he woold nevor 
differ in opinion, butt of a mild and good nature ; no schollar nor 
mutch redd, but verie paynful and willinge to doo what good he 
coold; verie pittiful and merciful ; in his latter tyme weepinge at 
every disastor.” 

Here is a quaint and interesting account in brief of a 
notable :— 

“Mr. Emanuell Badd wase a verie poor man’s sonn, and bownd 
apprentice to one Bernard, a shoomaker in Nuport; but by God’s 
blessing and ye losse of 5 wyves he grewe very ritch, pourchased 
ye priory [of St. Helen’s] and mutch other landes in ye Island ; 
at last he pourchased Chumsly fferme, which he had by his last 
wyfe, being a relict of Ludloe; he was a verie honest man and a 
yerie good frynd of mine.” 

As a contrast, take this picturesque sentence :— 

“Rychard Cooke, of Budbridge, wase Captayne of Sandam [San- 
down | Castell, a braue fellow, came alwayes to Arreton Church in 
his wroughte velvet gowne, and 12 of his sowldiers with halibardes 
wayghted upon him.” 

William Oglander, the father of Sir John, fell in love with 
Ann Dillington, “as handsome a mayden as any wase in 
Hamshyre.” His uncle, mother’s brother, was hostile to the 
match, and hisaunt took vengeance by making the “olde man, 
her husband,” disinherit the young man, right heir to “ £600 
land a yere.” Nevertheless, the youth was faithful :— 

“Mr. Oglander, as soone as he was owt of his wardship, maryed 
Mrts. Dillington, and had not with her above £50, for in those 
tymes men maryed more for love than money ; he lived very hapily 
and contentedly with her at Nunwell [the Oglander home]...... 
Butt by reason of ye often troubles betweene us and Spayne, and 
shee being desiorous to be freed from those weekly affryghtes 
cawsed by often allarms cawsed her howsband to take a howse at 
Hampton, but not likinge that long they took ye Abbey of Bewlie 
and there lived some six yeres, where his wyfe dyed to his 
intollerable sorrowe and gryfe.” 

These are only specimens gathered by the way from 
genuinely interesting pages which it is impossible to sum- 
marise or do anything like justice to in a brief notice. The 
book is, in fact, a sort of graphic inventory of persons and 
places, habits and customs, in the Isle of Wight when the first 
set of Stuarts were Kings, and, of course, Sir John, all through, 
unconsciously paints himself. It is, indeed, one of the most 
amusing and instructive among the revivals of the past, and 
cannot fail to gratify the special as well as the general reader. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»~——- 

Among American magazines, none has of late been coming more 
rapidly to the front than the Forum. Perhaps its editor is too 
anxious to make its title indicate its character; the substance of 
the talk in it is of more importance than the style. Still, the 
articles in the April number are without exception readable. 
Thus, whoever wishes to inform himself thoroughly on some of 
the most important political and social phenomena of America, 
should not omit to read Mr. Henry Watterson’s “ Hysteria of 
Sectional Agitation,’ Monsignor Preston’s “Socialism and the 
Catholic Church,” and even Mr. Foord’s “Could Mr. Blaine 
Carry New York ?” That indefatigable magazine writer, Pro- 
fessor De Lavaleye, tells us, in “Civil Government and the 
Papacy,” that, in his opinion, Roman Catholicism will never 
become the universal religion, as “this high destiny can be 
reserved only for the primitive Christianity of the Gospel.” In 
“The Union of English-Speaking Peoples,’ Mr. J. D. Champlin 
hints and dreams of, rather than directly advocates an Anglo- 
Saxon League of Peace, in which the chief places are to be taken 
by Great Britain and the United States. As, however, we must all 
become Home-rulers and Republicans by way of preliminary step, 
Mr. Champlin is not likely to live to see his dream realised. 


Has philosophy really made no progress since the days of Thales ? 
one is tempted to ask when one reads, in the April number of Mind, 
“The Conditions of a True Philosophy,” by Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson. This is, in reality, a capable survey of the metaphysical 
situation from Mr. Hodgson’s point of view. Evidently he thinks 
his chance, so to speak, is coming at last. The Rev. H. Rashdall 
writes earnestly and, in his own way, learnedly on “ Dr. Martineau 
and the Theory of Vocation;” he dreams of an ethical system 
“the body of which—the firm, strong, logical skeleton, and the 
flesh and blood of moral psychology—should be supplied by Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, and the animating soul by Dr. Martineau.” There 
is no diminution of vitality in Mind ; it continues to be ably edited, 
and to be admirably varied in its contents. 


The Contemporary Pulpit. Vol. VIII. (Swan Sonnenschein and 


Co.)—We are glad to see that this excellent publication continues 





its useful career. Nine sermons are printed at length, all of them, 
we may observe in passing, by preachers of the Anglican or 
American Episcopal Church; there are ten “ New Outlines,” and 
“ Five Services Completely Reported.” These last are particularly 
interesting. One sees, and it is well that one should see, what the 
whole of a Nonconformist service is, a thing to which many are, 
and must almost necessarily be, completely strangers. 

Some Hobby-Horses. By C.A.Montresor. (W.H. Allenand Co.) 
—Miss Montresor gives in this volume some instructions to young 
collectors,—collectors, that is, of such things as seals, crests, coins, 
and postage-stamps. All give abundant scope for application, and 
all are instructive. There can hardly be an Alexander who will 
have to sigh for other worlds to conquer in the matter of either 
coins or stamps. The Colonial stamps of England alone number 
as many as eighteen hundred, and then there are vast regions of 
the world to be explored when these are completed. 

Sir Hector’s Watch. By Charles Granville. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons.)—A good specimen this of the fiction which relies for its 
interest on intricacy of plot. How a certain robbery was effected, 
and how it was found out, are the main incidents of the story, 
which is worked out with very considerable ingenuity from begin- 
ning toend. A love-story relieves the details of detective skill. 
We do not often get cheap novels from this source. It might well 
be more often, were they all to be as good as this. 

We have to acknowledge two volumes of Messrs. Triibner’s 
“Oriental Series,’—Essays Relating to Indo-China and the Indian 
Archipelago. Second Series, 2 vols.—These have been reprinted for 
the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, from the 
“Journals” of various Societies, among which the Royal Geo- 
graphical and the Royal Asiatic are perhaps the best known. 
The essays are twelve in number, and refer for the most part to 
natural-history subjects, some notes of travel and a linguistic 
subject being mingled with them. 

Verner’s Law in Italy. By R. Seymour Conway, B.A. (Triibner 
and Co.)—Verner’s Law brought certain changes of s to v in the 
Teutonic languages, which were apparently irregular, to a law. 
Mr. Conway in this elaborate essay, one of the results of the 
reformed classical examination at Cambridge, seeks to apply it to 
Italian dialects. It is far too technical for discussion in these 
columns, and with this statement of its object we must be content 
to leave it. 

Two Acts of the last Session are set forth and explained in the 
volumes now to be mentioned,—The Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, in 
its Relation to the Cotton Trade, by Henry Lowndes Wright (J. Hey- 
wood, Manchester and London), a “second edition, revised and 
enlarged ;” and The Allotments Act, 1887, and the Allotments Com- 
pensation Act, 1887, explained, with Notes, &c., by T. Theodore 
Dodd (Law Times Office). 

Two books on technical subjects are,—Ligaments: their Nature and 
Morphology, by John Bland Sutton (H. K. Lewis); and Bright’s 
Disease and Allied Affections of the Kidneys, by Charles W. Pardy, 
M.D. (H. K. Lewis), the work of a Professor at Chicago, and 
connected with Canadian schools of medicine and surgery. 

The District Railway Guide to London. (A. Boot and Sons.)—This 
is a useful book, printed in large type, but not too big to be carried 
in the pocket. It gives us maps of London conveniently arranged 
in sections, with a key; and, following these, a variety of informa- 
tion about various localities in London, interesting churches, and 
the like. Then the Inner Circle line is followed from station to 
station, beginning with Aldgate. As we come to each station, the 
objects of interest within reach are mentioned and described. 
This is done in an intelligent and readable way. Some informa- 
tion about the railways having their terminuses in London, lists 
of cab-fares, &c., are then given. 

Treatise on Chemistry. Vol. III., Part IV. By Professors Roscoe 
and Schorlemmer. (Macmillan and Co.)—Part III., which appeared 
in 1886, began the study of the aromatic hydrocarbons, with the 
constitution of benzene and benzene derivatives. In Part IV. we 
reach the aromatic bodies containing seven atoms of carbon, 
beginning with tolmen ; afterwards we work through the benzyl, 
benzoyl, and hydro-benzyl groups, and conclude with the xyline 
group of eight carbon compounds. The authors have striven to 
make Part IV. as complete as the preceding division. It may 
emphatically be called encyclopedic, if such a term can be used of 
any chemical treatise, even when it is confined to seven and eight 
carbon compounds. We congratulate Professors Roscoe and 
Schorlemmer on their latest addition to the chemistry of aromatic 
substances. 

Practical Physics for Schools. By Balfour Stewart and W. W. H. 
Haldane Gee. (Macmillan and Co.)—Practical physics may or 
may not be necessary for schools, but none can doubt the necessity 
for some knowledge of chemistry, however slight. It need not, 
therefore, surprise Messrs. Stewart and Gee that chemical labora- 
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tories are more frequent than physical amongst schools. Then, 
too, it is only those who are interested in natural philosophy, or 
who are intended for a higher course, that would benefit by 
practical instruction. The majority of schoolboys, who look upon 
the more interesting science in the light of “stinks,” would not 
trouble themselves about work requiring much undivided attention. 
It is the many, not the few, that have to be considered in school. 
This volume gives the standard experiments for electricity and 
magnetism, and is garnished with plenty of woodcuts. We agree 
with the authors in deprecating the ignorance of logarithms at 
schools, 

Leaves from My Chinese Scrap-Book. By Frederick Henry 
Balfour. (Triibner and Co.)—This volume, one of Messrs. 
Triibner’s “Oriental Series,” contains a curious collection of 
matters of very wide and varied interest. History and ethics, the 
curious mixture of fancy and empirical observation that does duty 
for science in the Flowery Land, legend and literature,—these 
things and many others make up huius farrago libelli. Such a 
volume does not admit of being reviewed, and scarcely of being 
criticised ; but we may say that wherever the reader may happen 
to open it, he can scarcely fail to find something to entertain him. 
We see that Mr. Balfour speaks in very strong language of the 
monstrous abuses to which the doctrine of “ filial piety” gives rise 
in China. ‘“ We deliberately affirm that there is no cruelty or in- 
justice ever perpetrated in China grosser than that which is based 
upon this pernicious doctrine of filial piety.” The Roman notion 
of patria potestas seems to be in full force without any of 
the checks which practice, if not theory, established in Rome. 
There is a curious parallel in ‘Confucius on Sageship” to 
the well-known passages where Cicero doubts whether the sapiens 
ever exists or can exist,—‘ Aut nemo, quod magis credo, aut, si 
quisquam, ille sapiens fuit,’”’ he says, in the person of Lelius, of 
Cato. Put briefly, the story runs thus. The Premier Shang 
asked Confucius whether he was a sage. He disclaimed the title. 
“‘ Were the Three Princes sages ?” “They were virtuous, tolerant, 
wise, and brave; but whether they were sages, I don’t know.” 
“How about the Five Rulers ?” Confucius was equally doubtful. 
“The Three Emperors, then?” “They were virtuous, tolerant, 
and always acted in accordance with the times ; but whether they 
were sages, I don’t know.” The Premier wanted to know whether 
a sage could be found anywhere. The philosopher, after a 
pause, replied,—In the West there is a sage. He governs 
not, yet there is no disorder; he speaks not, yet he is 
naturally trusted; he attempts no reforms, yet his influence has 
frae course. Vast and far-reaching are his aims! The people 
can find no name for it. I suspect that he is a sage; yet I cannot 
be sure whether even he is or no.” 

Mechanics and Experimental Science. By R. Aveling. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—The new regulations now in force at the London 
Matriculation make mechanics compulsory. This volume, which 
is confined to kinematics, dynamics, and statics, is issued to meet 
the requirements of future students. The author also intends to 
supply a similar treatise for each of the optional subjects,— 
chemistry, heat and light, and electricity and magnetism. A large 
number of examples are given from the B.A. and B.Sc., and from 
the Cambridge Local Examinations. The student will find plenty 
of mathematics in this volume, and should find it useful as an 
exercise-book. 
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pas FREDERICK ee Aas TESTIMONIAL 


CoMMITTEE. 
ight Hon. Lord. Popham, F. White, E:q., Lord of the 
esate, eacien, K.C.B., F.R.S. Manor of Shanklin. 
Webster, Sir Richard, Q.0., M.P.,| Benham and Sons, Messrs , 50, 52, and 
Attorney-General. 54 Wigmore Street, W. 
Stone, W. H., Esq., Director of London | Rose, Sir Philip. 
‘and Count Bank. Simeon, Sir Barrington. 
Seely, Col., late M.P. for Nottingham. | Beal, James, Esq. ; and other gentlemen. 
The above Committee has been formed for the purpose of raising a fund on 
pehalf of Mr. Edwards, in acknowledgment of his public services over a period 
of near forty years in all matters connected w'th the domestic use of fuel and 
the prevention of smoke, and of his present nearly destitute condition. ? 
Mr. Edwards is known as the successful author of his publications on ‘‘ Domestic 
Fireplaces,” ‘* Ventilation and Heat,” “Smoky Chiuineys,” and “The Use of 
Fuel in Cooking,” published by Messrs. Longmans, and as the introducer, in 
conjunction with his deceased father, of the most important modern improve- 
ments connected with the stove trade, such as Slow-Combustion Grates, Smoke- 
Consuming Grates, Tile Grates, Independent Cooking-Stoves, the late Dr. Neil 
Arnott’s inventions, &e. : : : 
Owing to a succession of adverse cirenmstances, Mr. Edwards had to relinquish 
business in 1882, and is now residing in the Isle of Wight, having nothing definite 
to depend upon but a small pension from the metal trades, which does not suffi_e 
to save him and his wife from virtual destitution. . . 
Mr. Edwards had an attack of paralysis some years ago, and is now quite unfit 
for an active life. ; ; , 
He is a lineal descendant of the Marquis de Chabannes who introduced heating 
by hot water and other valuable systems into this country after the French 
Revolution of 1789. The family history in such matters as warming and ventila- 
tion, extends over a who’e century. Mr. Edwards had to get his own education 
from twelve years of age, and to assist his father in providing for a large family. 
It is hoped that the sum of £2,000 will be raised, a sum similar to that in the 
case of ex-Alderman Mechi, which duly invested, will just provide Mr, Edwards 
with a moderate income for the remainder of his life. 
Messrs. Benbam and Sons, 50, 52, and 5t Wigmore Street, W., have kindly 
consented to answer any inquiries that may be addressed to them. 
© Contributions may be forwarded to the Treasurer, A. F. Swayne, Esq., Capital 
and Counties Bank, Shanklin, to the care of Messrs. Benham and Sons, or of 
Harry Wilkins, Esq., St. James’s Vestry Hall, Piccadilly. 
Local Board Office, Shanklin. JOHN MARSH, Hon. Sec. 
Mr. Edwards’s address is Boston Cottage, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 





ConTRIRUTIONS.—Scaramanga, Mrs. (as an old friend and schoolfellow of Mrs, 
Edwards), £10; Popham, F. White, Esq., £5; Seely, Colonel, £5; Coster, G. F., 
Esq., £5; Webster, Sir Richard, M.P., £2 23; Rose, Sir Philip, £2 2s; Ball, F. M., 
Esq , £1; Barlow, Captain, £1 1s; Benham and Sons, Messrs., £10; Martineau, 
Rev. Dr., £3 38s; Blackwell, Messrs. (Crosse and Blackwell), £4 4s; Storr, J. S., 
Esq. (Debenham, Storr, and Sons), £1; Marsh, John, E-q. (Shauklin Local 
Board), 103 61; Pelham, Hon. Mrs. Dudley, £1 103; Corbett, John, Exq., M P., 
£1 1s; Platt, James, Esq., £1 1s; Spott swoode, George A., Esq., £1 1s; 
Rothschild, Leopold de, Esq., £5; Ralli, Mrs., £3. 





Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


MAY, 1885, 
CoNTENTS. 
ALEXANDER Popr. From a Portrait by Kneller, 1716; Engraved by J. Smith, 
1717. [AStat. 28.] Frontispiece. 
In THE STEAMERS’ Track. With Illustrations, William Perry Northrep. 
Tue BiTreR-SwKET OF SprinG. Edith M. Thomas, 
Tue Hitt Patu. Duncan Campbell Scott. 
ALEXANDER Pore. With Portraits and other Illustrations Reproduced from 
Contemporary Prints Collected by the Author, Austin Dobson. 
A DIALOGUE TO THE Memory OF MR. Pore. Austin Dobson. 


A CurLp or Lieut. Margaret Crosby. 

Mopern Expiosives. With I!lustrations, Charles E. Munroe, Chemist, U.S. 
Torpedo Corps. 

SALMON ANGLING ON THE Resticoucne. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 

Or Love anp Deatu. Maybury Fleming. 

THE CENTRE OF THE REPUBLIC.—Second (concluding) Paper. James Baldwin. 

Mornine in Venice. With a Full-Page Illustration. Bessie Gray. 

Tue DecoraTION OF VasEs. With Illustrations, William P, P. Longfellow. 

ARRAIGNMENT. Helen Gray Cone. 

First Harvests. Chaps. 16-17. F.J.Stimson. (To be continued.) 

ComRADESHIP. James Herbert Morse. 

GENTLEMEN. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S. SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Cne Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 





Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE RIGHT. 


By EMIL FRANZOS. 


Given in English by JULIE SUTTER (Translator of 
“ Letters from Hell ”), 


Preface by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Dr. Gzorge MacDonap says :—“ I have seldom, if ever. real a work of fiction 
that moved me.with so much admiration.” 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ The book of which Mr. MacDona‘d speaks with so much 
enthusiasm is a story of quite exceptional beauty and elevation .....We should say 
that the translation isa very faithful rend2rinz of tha original ; as English, it is 
throughout admirable.” 


The Glasgow Herald sxys:—" This is ons of the most powerful and fascinating 
stories we have read for some time.’’ 

The Scottish Leader says:—* A strangely w:ld ani romantic plot—earrying tha 
reader very far out of the beaten track of molern couventiosai ty, but fall of 
force and impressiveness,”’ 

The Literary World says it isa “ deeply interesting trazely.”” 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘ The translator of this admirable story has execute] 
a difficult task with great ability.”’ 

The Scotsman says:—‘* Taras himself is a character loftily conceived, and 
worked out in the tule with excellent art.’’ 


FOR 





NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


“Mrs. Barr’s stories are always pleasant to read. They are full of sweetuess 
and light.”’—Svotsman. 

“In descriptive writing, in simplicity aud gracefalaess of style, and in porfect 
mastery over her characters, Mrs, Barc can hold her owa with any living English 
novelist.”—Giasgow Herald. 

In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly, crown $70. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
In Spite of Himself. The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
[In the press, Bet T L 
A Border Shepherdess. Oe Seen 
Paul and Christina. A Daughter of Fife. 
The Squire of Sandalside. | Jan Vedder's Wife. 


Paper, ONE SHILLING. 
The Harvest of the Wind, and other Stories. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 
NEW REVISED EDITION, post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
HE NATURALIST in NICARAGUA. By Tuomas Bett, 
With Map and Illustrations. 

“‘ The book is dircet and vivid in style, and is full of description and suggestive 
discussions. With reference to it, my father wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker :—‘ Belt 
I have read, and I am delighted that you like it so much; it appears to me the 
best of all natural history journals which have ever been publishcd,’ ”’—Darwin's 
Life, edited by his Son, Vol. IIL., p. 188. 





1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s, 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOXK of “LAYS of IND.” 
AYS of the SEA-SIDE. A Rythmical Rendering of Sea- 
Sida Stories and Inc'dents. By “‘ Atipn Cueem,’” Author of ‘ Liys of 
Ind,” “ Basil Ormond,” and “ Christabel’s Love.” 


EDWARD BUMPUS, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars. _ 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Piotography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Select ons from the Royal Galleries of 
Wind:or and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
“IDYLLS OF THE NORFOLK BROADS.” 
BY 
PB H EMERSON, B.A, M.B., 
Twelve Plates by Autogravure, in handsome portfolio, 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 
Proofs on Ind‘a (limited to 150) ... ea aod ans £111 6 
Prints on Plate Paper oa ned ‘aad yes i “mn = 
Prospectus on application. 


FREE BY POST. 

**AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Aututypes of the most crlebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notics, &. 

THs A GT O@ ?' 3 Fa COeue PA RH Y, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 


Thorougbly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight Jawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-vath; private baths.—De:criptive tariff of 


MANAGER, ~ Bie ta $-4 we ¥ 
ANTED, COPIES of the “SPECTATOR” for 
JANUARY Sth, 1884,—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ICTURE GALLERY (CRYSTAL PALACE) will RE- 
OPEN on WHITSUN MONDAY, under the superintendence of Mr. CO. 
Wentworth Wass. In connection with the Picture Gallery a Crystal Palace Art 
Union has been established (under the sanction of the Board of Trade), Sub- 
scription of £1 11s 6d entitles to One Chance in Drawing for Prize Pictures, and 
Admission to Crystal Palace for One Year from May Ist, including four days of 
Handel Festival. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 


MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 








RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The THIRTY- 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission 1s. 


TUART EXHIBITION. 


It is requested that all communications upon the subject of this Exhibition may 
be addressed to the SECRETARY, Stuart Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent 
Street, W. 

















The BROOKS’ COLLECTION. 





The attention of all Patrons of Artis respectfully called to a SALE by AUCTION 
on TUESDAY NEXT, April 24th, at 1 o'clock. 


ESSRS. FLETCHER and CO. will SELL at 

15 QUEEN VICTORIA STRERT (four doors from Mansion House), a 

choice and recherché Collection of RARE REMARQUE ARTIST PROOF 

ETCHINGS and Proof Engravings, many of which, not having been published, 

come before the public in all their freshness of subject, and bear the signatures 

of the various well-known Artists and Engravers, The Property of B. Brooks 
and Sons. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged Fi 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About Fift: 
Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary “4 
pore gh er page’ oe A a the Indian Public Works Department 
an ‘wo in the Indian Telegrap artment.—For particu! 4 
SECRETARY, at the College. 7 pertisalnes, apply to the 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for woupy 
EGHAM, SURREY. for WOMEN, 


PrinciPaL—Miss BISHOP. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent, The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks), . 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 





- 2 —— ——$$_$_______ SE eR il 
| | ‘mn AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. ° 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science wit i 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Moun ee 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-room 
a scientific and meme LF = — branches of Agriculture and 
state t g tof Live Stoc airy Farming, Land S: i 
Elements of Forestry, &c. : ‘i m _— 
There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, } 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. . eee 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarshi 
Diploma, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. ' i 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 22nd. 








ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES MAY Ist. A SCIENCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, value £40, is offered for competition. The examination will be in 
Chemistry (Organic and Inorganic) and Physics, and will be held on April 28th. 
In September, Entrance Scholarships, value £80 and £40, will be offered for com- 
petition. 

Students entering in the summer (except those who have already obtained a 
Scholarship) are allowed to compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the fol- 
lowing September. Fees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 guineas in two 
payments, or £115 in five payments. No extras except parts for Dissection, 
Experimental Physics, and Practical Pharmacy. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 

H. B. DONKIN, M.B. Oxon., Dean. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 
The PARADE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL.—The NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN APRIL 25th, 1888. Prospectuses and information as to Boarding- 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. KE. Field, 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. Scholarship every July, tenable for two years by 
girls who have been one year at the School.—For conditions, apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RDINATION.—The Rev. P. LILLY, M.A., St. John’s, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Collaton St. Mary, near Paignton, South Devon. 
ASSISTS CANDIDATES in their PREPARATION for HOLY ORDERS. 
Lodgings are easily obtained at Paignton, a healthy and cheerful seaside place, 
within two miles of Collaton ; or, if specially desired, one Resident Pupil can be 
received. References to former pupils. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
—Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, published Weekly, price 3d; by 
post, 3}d.—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 
Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, &c. Schools recommended. Inter- 
view, 11 to 4; Saturdays, 1.—166 Regent Street, W. 


URREY, WOKING.—To be LET, or SOLD, a spacious 

RESIDENCE, lately built as a Public School, with Dormitories for nearly 

50 Students, besides Principal’s and Servants’ quarters and Chapel. Surrounded 

by charming pleasure-grounds, cricket-field, paddock, and kitchen-garden ; 

gardeners’ cottage and outbuildings. In all, 84 acres, situate on an elevated and 

ay healthy plateau.—Terms of Messrs. DRIVER and CO., 4 Whitehall, 
ondon. 


Ve ASSOCIATION of WOMEN TEACHERS. 
PRESIDENT—Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. 





























For TEACHERS, apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, W. 
For EXAMINERS, apply to Miss A. GARDNER, Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 





RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a dis- 

tinguished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES 

as BOARDERS. Excellent situation, close to the Terrace and the Elbe. Refer- 

ence kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster,—Address, Mrs, VOGEL VON 
FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 


PEttas 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the Month of March 
to select from the Applicants a certain number of BOYS who will be allowed to 
compete for Admission to the Foundation. 

The number of VACANCIES to be filled up will probably be about Ten, but 
may be more or less according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end 
of the Summer Term. 

The Examination will take place during the Summer. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application must be made before February 15th next to Mr. A. R.C. PITMAN, 
W.8., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &c. 





COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
ELECTION of FOUNDATIONERS. 








PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honowrs, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls 
RECEIVKS BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. : 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 

The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May Ist, 1888, 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 





A CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 
FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage. Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A. S. AGLEN, Alyth, Perthshire. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFFORDSHIRE.—The 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May lst, 1888,—For 

Prospectus, lists of honours, and particulars with respect to Scholarships, apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 8th for FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual average value of £30, The 
Scheme also provides for Ten Senior Platt Scholarships of higher value open to 
boys over 15 already in the School, and Nine Exhibitions. 
For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 











jig COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perth- 

shire Highlands),—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. The MODERN SIDE gives a special and 
systematic practical Education for boys entering early upon life. The CLASSICAL 
SIDE prepares for the Universities. Boys are prepared for the Indian Civil 
Service, Army, and other EXAMINATIONS.—For particulars, Prospectus, &., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 








Ve HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
HEAD-MistTRESS—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a 
High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work; 
Drawing ; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. 

The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. 

School Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. 

Scale of Fees, four to six guineas a term, according to age. 

Pr Boarding. House arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 34 Hagley 
oad, 

Prospectuses and other information can be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 8th. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


CHOOL-SHIP ‘ CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to _ become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T, MILLER, R.N., as above. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 

Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888, 

For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 








The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 
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S$ AND ALL PERSONS PREPARING 
0 AUF ORKS FOR THE PRESS. 


Now ready, price 2d (post-free, 23d). 
STANDARD IL Ist 
CONTRACTIONS 
RECOGNISED BY PRINTERS IN MSS. 
ack, on card, suitable for easy reference. 


i mmittee on Contractions in 
ae Poa A ary eed by the International 
Shorthand Congress, 1857, by 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 

Ludgate Hill, London. 


—Fpril 16th, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 4s. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
T APRIL, 1888. 
1, Toe CULDEFS. 


ConrTENTS. 

By Kev. Colin C. Grant. 
> Tur FounpER OF MODERN PESSIMISM, 
“ “Robert Munro, B.D. 


3, HucHowN OF THE AWLE RyYALe, By George P. 


M‘Neill. 
4, EMERSON, THE THINKER. 


OF 


In red and bl 





By Rev. 


By George Stewart, 


jun. 
5. gonas AND RHYMES FROM THE DIALECTS OF 
Sourn Iraty. By Edith Marget. 
6 ScoTLAND AND HoME-RULE. By W. Mitchell. 
7. CHARLES DARWIN. 
8, THE ANGLICISING OF THE ScotrisuH UNIVERSITIES. 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
10, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
Avex. GARDNER, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 
———————————— caeiesaaas 
Price 4s; Annual Subscription, 123 6d, post-free. 
HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 139, APRIL, 1888, 
ConTENTS. 
TRUSTEES SAVING BANKS, 
Two MopERN NOVELS. 
Gesta CHRISTI 
Two Russian REALISTS, 
Dean PLuMPTRE’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 
THe PropHEeT OF NATURAL SELECTION, 
PrE-WESLEYAN HYMNOLOGY. 
Dr. STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S Home, 
Suort ReVIEWS AND Brier NOTICES. 
SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
London: T, WooLmeEr, 66 Paternoster Row, EC. 


rue EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 342. 
ConTENTS. 
1. Toe Eayptran CAMPAIGN OF 1882. 
2. THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. 
3. MunicirpaAL Dest AND LocaL TaxaTION. 
4, MeMomrs OF A FRENCH CORSAIR, 
5. Tue Lire AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. 
6, Sir CHARLES BOWEN’S TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL, 
7. M. Renan’s History OF THE PEOPLE ISRAEL. 
8. THe Earty ADVENTURES OF S1R Henry LAYARD. 
9. Tue PEACE OF EUROPE. 
London: LonamMans, GREEN, and Co. 


Tue ED HISTORICAL 





Seenoupyice 


_ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





\HE ENGLISH 
REVIEW. Edited by the Rev. ManpDELL 


CreicuTon, M.A, No. 10, APRIL. Royal 
8yvo, price 5s, 
ConrTENTS. 
1. Articles.—THrk Campaign OF SeEpan. By W. 
O’Connor Morris. 
CHATHAM, FRANCIS, AND Junius. By Leslie 


Stephen, 

THE PLANTATION OF Munster, 1584-1589. 
R. Dunlop. 

Tuk CLAIM OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS TO MILAN. 
—Part II. By Miss A. M. F. Robinson. 

2, NorEs anp Documents, By W. Keith Leask, G. 
Nutt, J. R. Seeley, John B. Bury, W. H. 
Stevenson, Edward J. L. Scott, C. W. Boase, 
C. Uf. Firth. 

3. Reviews or Books, 

4, List OF HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

5. CONTENTS OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. 
The Birkbeck Building arene My Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY. 

OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

witk immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. | 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality, 
WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


 §PECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause | 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a | 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical | 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health.and Disease,” 
Post-free, contains valuable suggestious to sufferers | 


By 





from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry,E.c. | to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 


The WEB of FATE: 


In WHITE and GOLD: 


A WILY WIDOW. 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


a 
Dramatic Story. By W. J. Wimpina, 2 vols, 


a 
Story. By Mrs, F. H. Witt1amson. 3 vois. 


JOY COMETH in the MORN- 


ING: a Country Tale. 
2 vols. 


By ALGERNON GISsING. 


BERNARD and MARCIA: a 


Story of Middle Age. 
3 vols. 


By 
Autkor of 
3 vols, 


HeNnrRY CRESSWELL, 
Greek Heroine,”’ &c. 


VIRGINIA PENNANT. By 


the Author of ‘‘A Golden Bar,” “ Christina | 


North,” &e. 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Samples and Price Lists, post-free. 
tc Hemstitched 
Ladies’ 2 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 





| eg TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES 


ROBINSON 


qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest 
AND linen fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 
© measure or pattern, 2s extra). 


(t 
1Q | Gentlemen are invited to send for 
CLEAVER 8 | aaa of materials used, also 
MATCHLESS 


patterns of our newest styles in 
Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
SHIRTS. 


Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
to any part of the world. 

With best materials in 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 
e 


° 
for 148 the half-dozen, OLD SHIRTS 
refit none under this figure. 
MADE AS GOOD 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., and 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- | 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphie Address, ‘‘LiInEN”’), BELFAST. 





Price-Lists and samples of 
| AS NEW. 
free to any part. 


By EvizaBETH GLAISTER. | 


**A Modern | 


For dress or ordinary wear. Best | 


| WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


| GREAT WRITERS. A New Series of 


Critical Biographies. Monthly Shilling Volumes. 
Edited by Professor E. S. RoBERTSON. 


APRIL VOLUME— 


LIFE of BUNYAN. Owing tothe illness of the 
Author (Canon VenaBLEs), the publication of this 
Volume is unavoidably pos! poned. 


Volumes already issued:—Life of Longfellow. By 
Prof. Kric 8. Robertsou.—Life of Coleridge. By Hall 
Caine.—Lifeof Dickens. By Frank T. Marzials.—Life 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Joseph Knight.—Life of 
Samuel Johnson. By Col. F. Grant.—Life of Darwin. 
By G. T. Bettany.—Life of Charlotte Bronté. By 
Augustine Birrell.—Lite of Thomas Carlyle. By 
Richard Garnett, LL.D.—Lifeof Adam Smith. By R. 
B. Haldane, M.P.—Life of John Keats. By W. M. Ros- 
setti.—Life of Shelley. By William Sharp.—Life of 
Smolktt. By David Hanvnay.—Life of Goldsmith. 
By Austin Dobson.—Life of Scott. By Prof. C. D. 
Yonge.—Life cf Burns. By Prof. J. Stuart Blackie. 


To be followed by 
LIFE of VICTOR HUGO. By Franx T. 
MAnRrziIaLs, [Ready April 25th. 
LIBRARY EDITION of GREAT WRITERS. 
Printed on large paper of extra quality, in hand. 
some binudinz, demy 8yo, price 2s 6d per vol. 


| 


_Each Volume contains complete Bibliography, com- 
piled by J. P, ANDERSON, Esq., of the British Museum, 


The CANTERBURY POETS. In 
ls Monthly Volumes, Edited by WILLIAM SHarp, 


APRIL VOLUME, now ready— 


BORDER BALLADS. With Introduction and 
Notes by Granam R, Tomson, 


To be followed by 


SONG TIDE: Poems and Lyrics of Love’s 
Joy and Sorrow. By Put Bourke 
Marston. | Ready April 25th, 


The CAMELOT SERIES. Inls 
Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. 
APRIL VOLUME, now ready— 
SELECT WRITINGS of EMERSON. 
With Introduction by PerctvaL CuuBs, 
To be followed by 


SELECTIONS from SENECA. With Iutro- 
duction by WAL1ER CLODE, | Ready April 25th, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RKoBert G@, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &e. 

London: G. MitcHEeLL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


9 


2 AND 3 


THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Richt Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
DIRECTORS, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Cuarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH. M.A. 
Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETER. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 
Puysic1an—Dr, STONE. 
FINANCIAL INFOR 
Accumulated Funds... “ie _ ees 
Annual Income ... ee yee oes aaa 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1l. Absolute 


Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Lc 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 


Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6, No Sharehc 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 











cn with full Profits ————_—_, 
| AGE. | £ 8s. d. 
25 | 20 1 8 
30 23 5 
| 35 | 2610 0 
| 40 31 1 § 
| 45 36 3 4 
50 4313 4 








Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, 


| GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
Hou, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A 
Rev. CHAKLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A, 

The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D. 
The DEAN of YORK. 
Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


MATION, June Ist, 1887, 





= 


' 


£3,349,535 
371,977 
ard, Some nean ces 436,000 
» Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
ow Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 


5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 


olders ; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 


| 7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
| the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 





AGE, | 2s. d. 
25 161 8 
} 30 18 10 10 
35 21 4 2 | 
40 2417 6 
| 45 2319 2 
50 3419 2 





Forms of wages &e., may be obtained on application 
A 


LATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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NOTICE. 


“THE VICTORIES OF 





Editions within a few weeks of its publication. 


poet who always strengthens and purifies.” 


Professor RUSKIN says :—‘* You cannot read him [Coventry PatMoRE] too often or too carefully; as far as I know, 





LOVE,” 


Being Part 2 of “THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE,” by COVENTRY PATMORE, forms Volume 122 of 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY, 


price 3d (or in cloth, 6d). By the Author’s kind permission this popular copyright work is 
now placed within general reach, and the volume will, it is believed, meet with a welcome 
similar to that which attended the issue of the First Part of ‘The Angel in the House.” 
which appeared as Vol. 70 of the Nationa Liprary, and passed through Four Large 


he is the only living 


CaRLYLE wrote :—“ Fall of delicacy, trath, and graceful simplicity ; high, ingenious, fine, pure, and wholesome as these breezes now 
blowing around me from the eternal sea. Few books are written with such conscientious fidelity nowadays, or indeed at any day.” 


A List of the 122 Volumes now ready of Cassell’s National Library will be sent post-free on application to 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 













BRITISH EMPIRE 































SYDNEY YOUNG, Esq. 


SurveyvoR—SAMUEL WALKER, Esq. 
Actuary—HOWARD J. ROTHERY, F.I.A. 


Consuttina Puysician—E, H. GREENHOW, M.D., 





The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed One Million Sterling. 
It has an ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME of £185,551; 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,212,101; 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS £1,516,701. 


Assnrers under the TEMPERANCE ScHEME are placed in a separate section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on Freruotps, LEASEHOLDS, and other SEcuRITIEs considered. 











any of the Agents of the Company, or to 








MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 110, and further empowered by Special Act 15 Vict., cap. 53. 


DIREcTors. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., F.A.S., F.S.S., Cuarrman. | J. H. TROUNCER, M.D. Lond., Deputy-CHAIRMAN, 
H. M. BOMPAS, Esq, Q.C. PEARSON HILL, Esq. GEORGE PHILLIPS, Esq. 
HUGH CAMPBELL, M.D. DONALD MUNRO, Esq. JOHN E. TRESIDDER, Esq. 
WILLIAM GROSER, Esq. The Hon. HENRY NOEL. WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, Esq. 


Avpitors (Elected by the Members)—W. AUGUSTINE SPAIN, Esq., and HENRY CATTLEY STEWART, Esq. 
Soticirors—Messrs. WATSON, SONS, and ROOM: 


MANAGER AND SEcrETARY—EDWIN BOWLEY, F.1LA., F.S.S. 


F.R.S. 


Mepicat OrricER—FREDK. T. ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds belong to the Members. 
Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large Bonuses have been declared. 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured has been admitted. 
Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the payment of Premiums. 
No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy climates. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance-Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be obtained on application to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Manager and Secretary. 
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POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 

















FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, — rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak,”’—Sir CHARLES A, Cameron, M.D 
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A NEW VOLUME BY MRS. BURNETT. 





Ready immediately. 
UNIFORM WITH “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 


SARA CREWE; 


Or, What Happened at Miss Minchin’s; 


And, 
EDITHA’S BURGLAR. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Illustrated by R. B. BIRCH. 
In small medium 8yo, price 52, cloth gilt. 


As a beautiful story, filled with an exquisite pathos and sweetness, ‘Sara Crewe” will take rank with 
the author’s “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” As the latter story had a boy for its hero, so this has a girl for its 
heroine—a weird, queer litt'e creature, whose elfish cleverness and odd ways are made of striking interest 
by the exquisite art with which the author has woven them into the texture of the story. The trustfulness 
ard generous kindness of the little waif are very winning, and her natural warmth and tenderness of heart 


will make every reader her friend, Mr. Birch’s illustrations admirably reflect the spirit of author and story. 


« Editha’s Burglar” may be considered one of Mrs. Buroett’s most charming stories. Although not 
previously issued in book-form, it has met with the warmest approval from the public. Mr. B'rch’s illus- 
trations, done specially for this issue in book-form, will add to the charm of the work. 





NEW VOLUME IN THE LONDON LIBRARY BY MRS. F. H. BURNETT. 


Small crown 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 
THE FORTUNES’ OF PHILIPPA FAIRFAX. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACOBI’S WIFE” :— 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. 


SerceantT. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALDERSYDE” :— 


DORIS CHEYNE. By Annie S. Swan. 1vol., 


BRIARand PALM. By AnnieS.Swan. 1 vol., 5s. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


TINCTURE 





By Adeline 





Edinburgh: OLIPHANTS. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 








ve 606LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Askfor the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


THIRD EDITION, READY THIS DAY. 
MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT 
ON AND OFF THE 
STAGE. 


WRITTEN BY THEMSELVES. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s. 





NOW READY, in1 vol. crown 8vo, red cloth, 3s 6d. 
THE SHADOW OF 
ASHLYDYAT. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


Forming a Volume of the New and Cheaper Edition 
of that Author’s Works, now appearing in uniform 
style and price at monthly intervals, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of “ KITTY,” &c. 


THE PARTING OF THE 
WAYS. 


By Miss M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of *‘ Dr. Jacob,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


LOYALTY GEORGE. 


By Mrs. PARR, 
Author of “Adam and Eve,”’ &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“There is a natural and vigorous tone in Mrs. 
Parr’s novels that is very refreshing. ‘ Loyalty 
George’ has a well-conceived and carried-out plot, 
and personages that have each and all a striking 
individuality.”"—Morning Post. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ MEMOIRS of Madame MOHL.’ 


NAR E A. 


By KATHLEEN O’MEARA, 
Author of ‘‘ The Old House in Picardy,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


**A novel among a thousand.” —Vanity Fair. 

‘** Narka’ may be recommended to everybody who 
can relish a clever narrative of startling and exciting 
events. The great relish of the plot is that the most 
sophisticated novel-reader will not guess the end of 
it.”’—St, James’s Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queer. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
HILO JUDAUS; or, the Jewish 


Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and 
Completion. By James Drummonp, LL.D., Principal 
of Manchester New College, London. 

Wittums and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars.and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIBE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 

e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 

Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{oy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 

ree, on receipt of two etamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Invices- 
TI0N.—How much thought has been bestowed 
and what voluminous treatises have been written 
upon this universal and distressing disease, which is 
with certainty and safety dispelled without fear of 
relapse by a course of this purifying, soothing, and 
tonic medicine! It acts directly on the stomach, 
liver, and bowels—then indirectly, though no less 
effectively, on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, 
introducing such order throughout the entire system 
that harmony dwells between each organ and its 
functions. Dyspepsia need no longer be the bugbear 
of the public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully com- 
petent to subdue the most chronic and distressing 
cases of impaired digestion, and to restore the 
— sufferer to health, strength, and cheer- 
fulness. 
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A NEW LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOLARS 
AND STUDENTS. 


Next week, crown 8vo. 


The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. For Use 


in the Higher Forms. By Francis Hay Rawttns, M.A., and WILLIAM 
Ratpu InGE, M.A., Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Masters at Eton College. 


*,* The Elementary Eton Litin Grammar, 3s 6d, and the Preparatory Eton 
Latin Grammar, 2s, are already published. 


The ETON HORACE. Part I. The Odes, 


Epodes, and Carmen Seculare. With Map; and Notes. By F,. W. CornisH, 
M.A., As-istant-Master at Eton College. A New and greatly Enlarged Edition, 
in 2 Parts, crown 8vo, 6s. 


As it is considered desirable that the notes should be used only in the prepara- 
tion of the lesson, and not in the class, they are bound up separate from the text. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


FOUR 





NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





I. 
The BLACKSMITH of VOE: a Novel. By 


Pau. Cusurne, Author of ‘* Misogyny and the Maiden,” ‘A Woman with 
a Secret,’’ *‘ Doctor Caesar Crowl, Mind-Curer,” &, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 
“The merit of Mr. Cushing’s book, however, does not rest principally upon its 
plot, although this is developed with a skill which never lets the interest flag. 
arises chiefly from the characterisation of the different personazes in the tale, 
and from the stimulating force and energy of a few remarkable episodes......Is a 
powerful and interesting novel which shou'd increase the reputation of its 
talented author.’’—Scotsman. 


II. 
COUNTESS IRENE. By the Author of 
“TLauterdale” and *‘ Caterina.’’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


*** Countess Irene’ is pleasant reading. Over and above the charm of an un- 
common brightness and subtlety of insight, there is a general atmosphere of 
genial kindliness,”—Atheneum, 


“This is a very charming novel~much above the average in tone and style, in 
sentiment and expression.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


“Tt is a charming story, interesting and mouvementé, with some highly 
dramatic incidents, yet not too poignant to be thoroughly pleasant reading 
throughout.’’—Westminster Review. 


“We have not read a more agreeable story for a long time.’’—Illustrated 
London News, 


“One of the brizhtest and most attractive stories we have recently come across. 
It is interesting and human.’’—Manchester Courier, 


II. 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. 


JOKAI. 
25s 6d. 


“**Timar’s Two Worlds’ may not only be regarded as the author’s masterpiece, 
but as a masterpiece of European literature.”—Atheneum, 

**It is long since we have met with a story so vigorous in its action, so full of 
buman sympathy, of strength and pathos, as this romance of Central Kurope...... 
Such, in the author’s words, is the powerfully drawn character around whom 
centres the interest of this remarkable story.’’—Saturday Review. 

“Tt is a fine story—powerful, pathetic, and dramatic, and full of vigorous 
— of description ani keen flashes of insight and humour.’’—St, James's 

azette. 

“*A novel of bright originality, of shrewd conception, set in striking and 
picturesque language...... Is as charming as it is original, full of freshness and 
colour.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


IV. 
The FAT of the LAND: a Novel. By 


Maria Soutera, Author of “A Lady’s Ride across Spanish Honduras,” 
3 vols post 8vo, 25s 6d, [Neat week, 


By Maurus 


Authorised Translation by Mrs. HeGAN KENNARD. 3 vols post 8vo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MRS. E. M, FIELD’S NEW WORK. 

NOTICE.—The Second Edition of “ ETHNE” 
is now ready, and to be had at all the 
Libraries, crown &vo, cloth boards, 6s, with 
Etched Title and Frontispiece. 


“Without exaggeration one of the most beautiful 
tales of ancient Irish life that has ever come under 
our notice. The character of Ethne is a master- 
piece.’’— Public Opinion. 


‘““A very attractive and interesting book...... 
delightfully fresh and picturesque.’’—Guardian. 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 
CLAIMS PAID ... 


oe one oo oe 


£8,000,000 
19,000,000 


eee oe oe eee 











NEW BOOKS. 





JOHN CC. NIMMO’S 





SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
uncut edges, price 12s net, 


The LIFE of BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


Newly Translated into English. By Joun App1InaTon Symonps, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE.—The high appreciation which Mr. 
scholarly translation of the Life of Benvenuto Cellini met 
and the general public, has induced the publisher to issue 
volumes crown 8vo, but without the etchings 
first, more expensive, and limited edition. 


with Portrait, cloth, 


. Symonds’s new and 
with, both from crities 
@ a Second Eilitionin two 
and embellishments contained in the 


The TIMES.—* Mr. Symonds has gone upon the sound principle ths 
sions in such a book are out of place ; and after all, ‘hones the etd wap 
not meat for babes, there is little in it that need shock or scandalise maturity,” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Mr. Symonds has made good use of hi i 
fications for the task, and this latest work of his will take rank neue Gln 
translations that have ever been made into English,” si = 


ATHENZUM.—“ As « piece of workmanship Mr. Symonds’ 2 i 
deserves to rank amongst the best translations in the English —- 





In demy 8vo, 400 pp., printed on hand-made paper, price 16s net, 


The WORKS of SIR GEORGE ETHEREDGE, 


Plays and Poems. Edited, with Critical Notes and Introduction, by A, Wi. 
son Verity B.A., Scholar of Trinity Colleze, Cambridgs. Only 50) copies 
will - printed for England and America, each of which will be numbered as 
issued, 


NOTE.—In anrouncing a new and complete edition of the works of this eminent 
man of letters of the seventeenth century, the following remarks may be 
offered :—Etheredge is a very important writer, and is recognised by all com- 
petent critics as the forerunner of Wyscherley, Congreve, and Sheridan—as the 
founder, in fact, of the English prose school of comedy. Such a writer ought to 
be accessible, and that his works have not been reprinted during the century 
appears to be an anomaly, 





By AUTHOR of ‘*' HANDLEY CROSS,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 520 pp., 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Wildrake, Heath, Jellicoe, 
printed on Whatman paper aud coloured by hand, price 1s, 


HILLINGDON HALL; or, the Cockney 


Squire. A Tale of Country Life. By R.S. Surtees, Author of “ Handley 
Cross,’’ *‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,’’ &c. 


NOTE. —This, one of the best of Mr. Surtees’s works, was originally commenced 
in the New Sporting Magazine, and illustrated by the inimitable artists Wildrake 
and Heatb, but was not completed in that magazine. It was afterwards pub- 
lished complete in a three-volume edition. Tho five illustrations now aide are 
by John Jellicoe, and illustrate the latter portion of the work not done by 
Wildrake or Heath. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 





1 vol. 8vo, price 16s, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR. 


Edited by EDWARD DOWDEN. 


TIMES.—“ A volume in which there is something interesting or instructive on 
almost every page.” 

SCOTSMAN.—" No book of correspondence which has lately appeared will 
better repay perusal, or give more pleasure to the reader, than this.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ We welcome a volume which is rich in the record of 
fruitful and noble friendships, and full of candid and honest thought.” 

GLOBE.—“ This book can hardly fail to be a success, so full is it of varied 
interest and value.” 

ATHENA UM.—“ Letters not less charming for their frankness than for the 
ease and grace of their style.” 

ACADEMY.—* This large volume of over four hundred pages contains no single 
letter which an ordinary reader would willingly miss,’’ 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Sir Henry Taylor achieved a notable success in 
the delightful art of letter-writing—a gift and an accomplishment not yet ex- 
tinguished by the plentiful lack of leisure.’’ 

DAILY NEWS.—“ It is so short a time since Sir Henry Taylor died, that it is 
difficult to believe that he was writing letters to Wordsworth in 1823. His Corre- 
spondence is now published, and, as readers of his Autobiography will anticipate, 
it is full of interest...... He was well on the way towards ninety when he died, and 
for by far the greater part of that time he had known everybody best worth 
knowing in England.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





London: 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





A NEW NOVEL by Lady WATKIN WILLIAMS. 


EVEN SUCH is LIFE. By Lady Watkin 


Witiams. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


A NEW NOVEL by JOHN DALBY. 
The MAYROYD of MYTHOLM: a Romance 
of the Fells, By Joun Dausy, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


“ ¢Mayroyd of Mytholm’ is in many ways an uncomnion book......The style is 
excellent in the narrative passages, homely and vigorous, and entirely free from 
any literary pretence.’’—Athenzum. 

“Mr. Dalby writes with spirit and vigour.’’—Saturday Review. 


‘«In all respects is sufficiently original to mark it off from commonplace fiction. 
sigaiie The power and the originality of the novel are undeniable, and it possesses & 
freshness of interest all its own.” —Scotsman, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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BELL’S 


————— 


MESSRS. LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MEMORIALS of the Hon. ION KEITH FALCONER, late 


Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and 
Missionary to the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. By the Rev. RopertT 
Sinker, B D., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Portrait, 
Map, and Illustration. 


Demy 8vo, with Map, &e., 14s. 
The WAR of the SUCCESSION in SPAIN, during the 


Reign of Queen Anne, 1702-1711, based on Original Unpublished MSS. and 
Contemporary Records, By Colonel the Hon. ARTHUR PARNELL, R.E. 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 


ENGLAND in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By the 
late Rev. W. Denton, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. 


New Edition, royal 4to, 21s, 
The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. By Rev. P. H. 


DELAMOTTE, Professor of Drawing at King’s College, London. Illustrated 
by 24 Woodcuts and 20 Coloured Plates, arranged progressively, from Water- 
Colour Drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, and 
the Author. 
New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 
ENGRAVERS. Biographical and Critical, Part 10 (Ri—Sol). By Water 
Armstrona, B.A. Oxon. 5s, Immediately, 


Crown 8vo, parchment, gilt top, 7s 6d. 
CANUTE the GREAT; The CUP of WATER. Two Plays. 
By Micuaet Frevp, Author of ‘Callirrhoé,” &. 
“Those who found in Michael Field’s first work the evidence of strength and 
genius such as are very rare in our generation, will be confirmed in that estimate 
by the first of these two plays...... It is, indeed, a fine study of a fine subject.”— 


Spectetor. 
Mi Finer and more concentrated power of drawing is not, perhaps, to be found 


among living dramatists.’””—Academy. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


For Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Examinations. 


The SCHOOLMASTER’S CALENDAR, 1888. Price Is. 


* An admirable mannual.’’—Sa‘urday Review. 


Cambridge Mathematical Series. 


ARITHMETIC. By Charles Pendlebury, M.A., F.R.A.S., 


Senior Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s School, formerly Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 4s 6d; or 
in 2 Parts, 2s 6d each. 


The EXAMPLES (without Answers) and EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS can also be had in a separate Volume. 3s. 


Now ready, Volume I., price 103 6d. 


A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. With numerous 


Examples. By A. B. Basset, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vol. I. 
(Cambridge: DerauTon, BELL, and Co.) 
Cambridge Texts with Notes. 
The AJAX of SOPHOCLES. With English Notes. By F. 


A. Patty, LL D. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, 


Bohn’s Classical Library. 
LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES; namely, the Dialogues of the 


Gods, of the Sea-Gods, and of the Dead ; Zeus the Tragedian, the Ferry-Boat, 
&. Translated, with Notes and Preliminary Memoir, by Howarp WILLIAMS, 
M.A. 5s, 


Cambridge Local Examination, 1888, 
NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY V. With Intro- 


duction, Summary, Appendix, and Examination Questions. By T. Durr 
Barnett, B.A. (Lond.) Crown 8vo, 1s. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. C. W. KING, M.A., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


pe . ‘ 

JULIAN the EMPEROR. Containing Gregory Nazianzen’s 

Two Invectives and Libanus’ Monody, with Julian’s extant Theosophical 

Works. Translated by the late Rev. C. W. Kina, M.A, Small post 8vo, 5s. 
[Just published. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS. Theosophical Essays. 
lated by CO, W. Kina, M.A. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


HORACE. Illustrated from Antique Gems by C. W. King, 
M.A. The Text Revised, with an Introduction by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., 
ao of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of Lucretius. Large 8vo, 
-ils, 


Trans- 


ENGRAVED GEMS. Revised Edition, with more than 


600 Illustrations, 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 16s, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN NUMISMATICS, and other Anti- 


quarian Tracts contributed to the Archxological Journal and other papers, 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 18s. 


NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS or DECORATIVE 


STONES. With Index and Illustrations, small post 8vo, 6s. 


NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS STONES, and of 
the PRECIOUS METALS. With Index and Illustrations, small post 8vo, 6s. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 332, is 
published THIS DAY, 
ConTENTs, 
THE APOCRYPHA, 
Keats. 
Tue NaTIONAL Portrait GALLERY, 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 
GARDEN FarMING, 
THE Monarcuy OF JuLy anp 1Ts Lessons. 
Kaspar Hauser, 
DIFFICULTIES OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
THE NATIONAL FINANCES AND THE BuDGeET. 


SENTRY Pe 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS BY 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


Late Dean of Westminster. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES to 


CHILDREN. Including the Beatitudes, the Faithful Nurse, &c. 
By the late Dean Stantey. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. [Just owt. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


JEWISH CHURCH. From Abraham to the Christian Era. With 
Portrait, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 18s, 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


EASTERN CHURCH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in connection 


with their History. Maps, 12s, 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND. 


Being Extracts from the above Work, for Young Persons. 3s 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 


CANTERBURY. 6s. 


. LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DR. 


ARNOLD. With Portrait, 2 vols., 12s. 


. MEMOIR of EDWARD, CATHERINE, 


and MARY STANLEY. 93, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation down to the Year 1876. 15s. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of 


SCOTLAND. 7s 6d. 


The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the 


CORINTHIANS. 18s. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS, 
12s. 


PREACHED on SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS: 


on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED DURING a 


TOUR in the EAST with H.R.H.the PRINCE of WALES. 9s. 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY on QUESTIONS of 


CHURCH and STATE. Crown &vo, 6s. 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY: Bio- 


graphical Lectures, By G. G. BrapLey, Dean of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


WORKS BY 
HENRY MAINE, K.C.S.1., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Late Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
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ANCIENT LAW : its Connection with 


the Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. 
Eleventh Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


LECTURES on the EARLY HISTORY 


of INSTITUTIONS, in Continuation of the above Work. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST 


and WEST. Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. Fifth Edition, to 
which are added other Lectures, Addresses, and Essays. 8vo, 12s. 


DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and 


CUSTOM. Chiefly selected from Lectures delivered at Oxford. 8vo, 


12s, ; 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. I. Pro- 
. Age 


spects of Popular Government. II. Nature of Democracy. .f 
ot Progress. IV. Constitution of the United States. Third Edition, 
8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND 00.’S NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


——— 








NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


ON APRIL 26rn WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE 5s. 
The FIRST VOLUME, containing “PAULINE” and “SORDELLO,” of 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


This Edition will consist of 16 Volumes small crown 8vo. 


A volume will be issued monthly. It will contain more than one Portrait 


of Mr. Browning, at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. The price will be 5s per volume, 


THERE WILL ALSO BE A LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF 250 COPIES, PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER. 


THIS EDITION WILL ONLY 


BE SUPPLIED THROUGH BOOKSELLERS. 





MRS. 


NOTICE.—T7ie THIRD EDITION 


of 


HUMPHRY WARD’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


“ROBERT ELSMERE,” 3 vols. by 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, is now ready at all the Lnbraries. 


FROM THE TIMES.—“ A story which enthrals us tothe end. Strong | 
individuality breathe; in her characters...... A striking novel.” 

FROM THE SPECTATOR.—“ This is a very remarkable book......Pro- | 
foundly as we differ from Mrs. Humphry Ward’s criticism of Christianity, we 
recognise in her book one of the most striking pictures of a sincere religious ideal 
that has ever been presented to our generation under the disguise of a modern 
novel,” 

FROM THE GRAPHIC.—"A book to be read not only for its story, 
though that is more inter: sting than nine out of ten, nor only for its portraiture, 
though this is both brilliant and profound, but because it is a singularly complete 
and faithful mirror of contemporary thought and character at large. 


FROM THE ATHEN20M.—In ‘ Robert Elsmere’ the burning 
questions between old-fashioned faith and the new Christianity are worked ont ia 
the lives of the characters with a fulness of knowledge, a breadth of appreciation, 
= a critical talent which show a rare combination of gifts of a very high 
order.” 


FROM THE GUARDIAN.—“A chef d'’cuvie of that kind of quiet 
evolution of character through circumstance, introduced into Engi sh literatnre 
by Miss Austen, and carried to perfection in France by George Sand...... We thank 
Mrs. Ward for pleasure and profit in reading her book, which has refreshed 
actnally the first and deepest springs of feeling, while it has charmed the literary 
sense.”” 





On April 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 59. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 


Containing, among other Articles of interest, The EAVESDROPPER, Part I.; The GRAND TOUR; Mr. SANDFORD, Chaps, 4-7; WITH the DUKE; A 


LIFE’S MORNING, by the Author of ‘ Demos,” *Thyrz2,” &., Chaps. 9-10; &3 





Price 15 each, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20a. 
Volumes I. to XIV. (ABBADIE—D’EYNCOURT), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited 


by LESLIE STEPHEN. Volume XV. will bo issued on June 25th, and farther Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


THE TIMES :—“ Absolutely indispensable to every well-farni-hed library.” 
THE ATHENAIUM :—“In fullness, in thoroughness, and in general 
accuracy it leaves little or nothing to bo desired.” 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW :—‘A ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ of which the country may be justly proud.” 
TRUTH :—* The magnum opus of cur generation,”” 





NEW EDITION of HARE’S VENICE. 
Now ready, Second Edition, Revised, fceap. 8vo, lim» cloth, 23 6d. 


VENICE. By Augustus J. C. Hare, Author 


of ‘‘ Walks in Rome,”’ “‘ Cities of Central Italy,”’ ‘‘ Cities of Northern Italy,” 
** Florence,”’ &c. 


A COLLECTION of LETTERS of W. M. 
THACKERAY, 1847-1855. With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and 
Drawings. Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 123 6d. 


The EARLY LIFE of SAMUEL ROGERS. By P. 
W. Craypen, Author of “ Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the 


Bible,” &c. Large post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


MORE T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for Public 
Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of ‘‘T Leaves,” ‘* Tautler’s 
Sister,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TANTLER’S SISTER; and othor Untruthful Stories: 
—_. a ee of Pieces written for Public Reading. Third Edition, crown 
vo, 33 6d, 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in- 
Law, Gzorcse C. Bompas, Editor of ‘‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’’ 
Crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 5s; gilt edges, 6s. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By 


the late Franx BuckianpD. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s; gilt edges, 6s. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLMAN, DON QUIXOTE 
of LA MANCHA. By MiaveL pe CervanTEs SaavepRA. A Translation, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Ormssy, Translator of ‘‘ The Poem of 
the Cid.’’ Complete in 4 vols. 8vo, £2 10s. 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth 
Situ, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Assistant-M:ster at 
Harrow School; Author of ‘‘ Mohammed and Mohammedanism,”’ &c. Sixth 
Edition. 2 vole. large crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By Sir 
. ws er a STEPHEN, K.0.8.1L Second Edition. Witha New Preface, 


LIBERALISM in RELIGION. By W. Page Roberts, 
M.A., Minister of St. Peter's, Vere Street, London; formerly Vicar of Kye, 
— Author of ‘‘ Law and God,” “ Reasonable Service,” &c. Crvwn 

vo, 6s. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCIDENTAL 
to SCHOOL LIFE. By Ropert Farqunarson, M.P., M.D. Edio., F.R.C.P 
London, late Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Mary’s Ho pital Medical 

School, &e. Crown 8vo, 7s 8d. 








NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and 0O.’8 POPULAR 23 SERIES. 
On April 26th, feap. Svo, pictorial boards, 2s, 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn, 


Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “‘ By Proxy,” &. 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a Survey of 
Fifty Years of Progress, Edited by T. Humpurx Warp. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

*,* The various chapters have been contributed by leading authorities on the 

several subjects. Prospects, containing numerous Press Notices, on application. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie Stephen. 
Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 123 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. First 


and Second Series. Crown Svo, each 93. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 
prec ine ogy CENTURY. Second Kdition. By Lesure Steruen, 2 vols, 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical 
Theory, as Modified by the Doctriue vf Evolution. By Lest1e STEPHEN. 
Demy 8vo, 163. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By John Addington 
Symonbs. Comprising :—AGE of the DESPOI'S. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
163.—The REVIVAL of LEARNiNG. Second Edition, demy 8yo, 16:.—The 
FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy 870, 16s.—ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 323.—Tae CATHOLIC REACTION. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 323. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH 


DRAMA. By JouN ADDINGTON SyMONDS. Demy vo, 163, 
SHAKESPEARE. Certain Selected Plays abridged 


for the Use of the Young. By Samuent Branpram, M.A. Oxon. Tuaird 
Edition, large crown 8vo, 63. 
*,* Also in Nine Parts, crown 8yo, neatly bound in cloth limp, 61 each. Each 
part sold separately. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. 
GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author’s 
superintendence, by F, E. Bunnerr. With a Preface by F. J, FursivaLu. 
Revised, 8vo, 14:, 

The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George Henry 
Lewes, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 61; tree calf, 123 6d. 

The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. 
Third Edition, Revised according to the latast documeats, with Portrait, 
8yvo, 163. 

The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of 

Natnral History, Rural Life,and Poaching. With 41 Iltus' rations, e:pecial'y 

drawn for the work by Charles Whymper, Illustrate! EH iition, larze crown 

8vo, 10s 64; als» the Cheaper Edition, without Illustrations, crown 810, 53. 
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